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The Postman Kings 


Just in case you didn’t get our letter, the 
postman’s offering you another opportunity 
to get to know us... to learn what we can 
do for you and for that manuscript that is 
so important to you. There is still time to 
take advantage of our low subsidies, our 
complete printing and binding plant; our 
fine editorial, art and promotion staffs, to 
insure publication of your book for Christ- 
mas sales—if you act now! Send in your 
manuscript; or mail the coupon—do it now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Comet Press Books, Dept. AJ-95 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE illustrated book- 
let PUBLISHING” YOUR BOOK. 


(0 Please send me your FREE AUTHOR’S 
GUIDE 


0 | am mailing my ms. for your FREE report. 
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Now Sells to Big Magazines 

“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer has 
been invaluable to me_ ever 
since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, American, 
Reader's Digest, Argosy, and 
other top magazines. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than $6000 A Year 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manu- 
scripts more carefully than ever before; (2) some 
writers are earning good money—selling more ma- 
terial at higher rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ 
checks, it may not be because you lack talent, but 
that you need to know more about the profession- 
al devices and techniques that editors look for. 
That is the kind of home-study training Palmer 
Institute has rendered for 30 years to help writers 
find the most direct road to success and recogni- 
tion. 


“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose 
articles appear in Life, American, Reader's Digest, 
Argosy, Good Housekeeping, and other top mag- 
azines. Other famous authors who endorse Palmer 
Institute include Rupert Hughes, Katherine New- 
lin Burt, D. H. Johnson, the late Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, and many others. 


Free Book Tells How 


To learn more about your opportunities as a 
writer, and how Palmer Institute’s proven home- 
study training may help you send for free typical 
lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer’s 
unique method of training for highest pay in all 
fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV 
scripts, feature articles. Send today! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-95 
Hollywood 28, California 


Approved: National Home Study Council 


Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk 295 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Approved 
for 
Veterans 


Please send me free lesson package and book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining how 
| may increase my income from writing. This request 
is confidential and no salesman will call. 

Mr.) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 
Address 


City 
Please print clearly. Vetera 
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Short-Shorts Wanted For 
New Anthology 


WIN PRIZES 


1956 ANTHOLOGY OF BEST 
ORIGINAL SHORT-STORIES 


Edited by Robert Oberfirst 


Now in preparation, the 5th volume in the series. The 
editor is looking for a few more outstanding, original, 
unpublished short-shorts up to 1500 words to complete 
the anthology which goes to press soon. Three prizes will 
be awarded to the best short-shorts published one month 
after publication. Former prize winners have received 
national recognition. (ADVANCE ORDERS: $3.95) 


Leading booksellers, publishers, universities and libraries 
have purchased Oberfirst’s Anthologies of Best Original 
Short-Shorts including DOUBLEDAY 

MAKE A 


JOHN 

ODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, H. R. 

UM PUBLISHING CO., DODGE CITY PUBLI 

L. S. AYERS & CO., WAHR’S BOOKSTORES, and others. 


Your story published in the annual ane will receive 
national distribution. Send in your best short-short for 
possible publication in the 1956 edition. Acceptable 
authors only have to take a limited number of copies 
and will share in royalties and reprint rights. All our 
short-short anthologies from 1952-55 are listed in the 
1955 edition of BOWKER’S PUBLISHER’S ANNUAL 
TRADE LIST which goes to all important bookstores and 
libraries. 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all leading 
short-short titles mailed on request. 


Oberfirst Publications 


Publishers & Booksellers 


Ocean City New Jersey 


TV vs. the Short Story 


It's your choice. We offer in- 
struction in TV technique and 
short story writing. Tell me 
which branch of creative writ- 


ing interests you most and write for details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


WHAT READERS SAY 


We Like Our Writings 


Perhaps the gulf between editor and author 
might be bridged if we, the writers, became more 
vocal. As it is, the editors are constantly telling 
us off—and we are humbly taking it. 

They are saying they do not get good stories. 
Mostly they are voicing their boredom from read- 
ing too many of our stories, articles, etc. I should 
know this'from reading children’s themes (teach- 
ing school). After a while they all become alike 
obnoxious. 

Does it ever occur to you that we like to read 
the things we write? Why else would we write 
them? Others of small caliber enjoy the same 
mental uplift. There must be more of us around. 

Or do you merely publish what you like to 
read? It used to be my idea that publishers wished 
to have their stuff read by non-publishers. If I 
am mistaken, and have always been, please put me 
straight. 

I belong to two writing groups. Many of their 
stories are better than ones published, yet do they 
ever ring the bell? Seldom. 

I have great respect and sympathy for publishers. 
They are hard-working people. But I do believe 
many of them need a vacation. They are fagged 
out and need a change. : 
CAROLINE VAN PATTERSON 
Portland, Ore. 


Those Silly Exposes 


I am tired of exposés and the mass of silly, 
souped-up magazines that publish them. 

These vapid things are a far cry from the so- 
called muckraking by Lincoln Steffens, Upton Sin- 
clair, and those great writers of years ago. (Of 
course Sinclair is still with us, but doing writing of 
a different type.) Those men documented their 
stuff, and they exposed national evils that affect- 
ed everybody. Tainted meat, mislabeled drugs, 
fraudulent high finance. 

Compare the bar and bedroom exposés today. 
They stink. 

I see some of the exposé magazines are getting 
sued for libel. It’s high time. Too bad they can’t 
be sued for their bad taste. 

KEN WETHERBE 
Columbus, Ohio 


Anyway, de Castro’s Not Adynamic 


May I beg the hospitality of the columns of 
Author & Journalist for'a few words addressed to 
your contributor, Florence Marvyne Bauer, the 
beautiful lady who write that striking piece titled, 
“Look at Your Story With a Glassy Stare”? Un- 
doubtedly the lady has a hatful of brains, and I 
fairly was lifted by her piece which was as amus- 
ing as it was instructive. Yet I beg to voice my 
criticism about a phrase she coined. Here it is— 
beg pardon, let me say it in verse: 

Ma chére, your written words betray, 
Your very high scholastic trends; 

It certain is you know your way 

In art that grace to phrases lends; 
Why did you “adynamic” write 
When “non-dynamic” would be right? 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY, 
THE RYERSON PRESS, CAMPBELL AND HALL, INC., 


Let me interpret by saying that it shows a writer 
has a more than a mere acquaintance with the 
mixtum compositum called the English language 
which is the most elastic tongue, next to Yiddish, 
in the world entire. Both have taken from other 
languages, including Greek and Latin. This 
thought inspired me to write “The English Lan- 
guage We Don’t Speak.” 
Likely I shall not live to see it published. 

ADOLPHE DE CASTRO 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mrs. Bauer is in England doing research for a 
novel laid in the fourteenth century. In her ab- 
sence we suggest that in her article she presumably 
transferred the term adynamic from medicine, 
where it is fairly common, to literature.—Editor. 


For More and More Markets 

The reliable, regularly repeated market lists are 
the reason I’ve been subscribing to A&J for 20 
years—or more. 

Inspiration and technique are essential, but 
when the beginner has something written, he needs 
a wide variety of possible markets to look over. 
Maybe he needs them even more before he writes 
the story. Anyone interested in only a few will 
be very lucky if he “strikes pay dirt” within that 
radius. He can’t find a market list made up, just 
for himself. 

I've received some checks and many more re- 
jection slips, but I’m one of those people who 
can’t stop, and I say, “The more markets, the bet- 


FLORENCE E. 


Livermore Falls, Maine. 


SEPTEMBER IS A GREAT 
MONTH 


Make It Count 
With Pauline Bloom’s 


STEP - BY - STEP HELP 


Every September thousands of portables start clicking 
all over America. Some of the stories clicked out in 
September will be published and read by millions of read- 
ers a few months later. Will yours be among them? Will 
your Fall stories bring you rejections or checks? 


GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE 
Do you know what steps to take to write a salable 
story? Do you know why your stories are rejected, and 
what you can do to make them salable? With Pauline 
Bloom’s help you can not only learn to write better stor- 
ies, you can turn some of your old rejects into sales. 
Pauline Bloom has written hundreds of published stor- 
ies and articles, a of them in the top slicks. She has 
lectured at Town Hall and Columbia University, and has 
iven writing courses at Rutgers University and Brooklyn 
ollege. Her system has been tested and proved success- 
ful. 

ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN 
PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 
CRITICISM SERVICE: Have you a story which should sell 
but doesn’t? Pauline Bloom can tell you what’s wrong 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped envelope 
should accompany script. Special rate for books. 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 

58 Willow Street A, MY. 
(Licensed by New York State 

I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Whether you are a Saturday Evening Post 
regular or a talented but undiscovered author— 
if you can REALLY write, you now have an un- 
precedented opportunity! Your story can be 
published between hard covers, in distinctively 
printed and bound anthologies—which we ad- 
vertise, distribute and promote .. . to SELL! 


National’s acclaimed new plan is enabling the 
many who have already taken advantage of it 
to enjoy the professional recognition, necessary 
prestige and career-boost previously available 
only to book-length authors in cooperative pub- 
lishing—but at a fraction of the cost to the 


author! 
Accepted authors receive a royalty on every 
book sold! . . . You receive free copies—but 


are not obliged or expected to buy any books 
... You retain the copyright and all subsidiary 
rights . . . In addition to review copies to ap- 
propriate publications, copies are brought to the 
attention of motion picture studios and radio- 
TV story departments. 


The first volume in this series is off the press. 
Advertising schedules have been prepared: full 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


New Cooperative Hard-Cover Anthology Series 
Combines Works of Recognized Authors and Skilled Unknowns 


promotion by display ads in the pages of the 

.Y. Times Book Review . . . N.Y. Herald 
Tribune . . . Saturday Review . . . plus local 
advertising and promotion in the area in which 
each author lives! 
The books are printed and bound by one of 
the country’s greatest book printers, who simi- 
larly perform for many of the largest and best- 
known book publishers in the business. Our 
distribution operation is geared to handle retail 
sales on a nation-wide level. 
If you have faith in your story, this is your 
chance to do something about it! 
All stories must be original, unpublished MSS., 
2,000 to 5,000 words. Every type wanted. 
[Juvenile stories wanted for separate series. 
Submit to: Juv. Ed.] STAMPED RETURN 
ENVELOPE REQUIRED. Report in ten days. 
No reading charges. 

Submit MSS. or write for further details to: 
SHORT STORY EDITOR 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


15 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


Fiction for Collier's 


Kenneth McArdle has become executive editor 
of Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19. He 
succeeds Roger Dakin, the former editor, who has 
left the Crowell-Collier organization. 

Mr. McArdle is a journalist of wide experience, 
chiefly on the Pacific Coast. He was for nearly ten 
years chief editorial writer on the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Fiction on Collier's is in immediate charge of 
Warren Brown, associate fiction editor, in place of 
Mrs. Eleanor Stierhem Rawson, who has left the 
magazine. 

These are the fiction needs of Collier's as re- 
ported to Author & Journalist by Mr. Brown: 

Collier’s is, as always, looking for good stories, well- 
plotted, full of suspense and. action, and well-written. 
At this particular time we are especially looking for 
shorts in the detective and Western fields (anywhere 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words). We are willing to go far 
afield in both these categories, getting away from the 
stereotype as much as possible. 

Our short-short stories (1,200-1,500 words) can be 
of any type: gimmick, humor, character revelation. The 
only thing we avoid is the fragmentary sketch. 

Serials can be of any type (though costume tales are 
of least interest) as long as the people are real and 
the situation intriguing. Two or three parts (of 
10,000 words each) are the best bets. 

— Ab] — 


Farm Journal and Country Gentleman 


With the purchase of Country Gentleman by 
Farm Journal, the latter will now bear the title, 
Farm Journal and Country Gentleman. Carroll P. 
Streeter, a trained agriculturist and journalist who 
has been on the Farm Journal staff for some years, 
is editor. Gertrude Dieken is editor of Farmer's 
Wife, the women’s division so named from a mag- 
azine taken over in 1939. 

Farm Journal and Country Gentleman is de- 
scribed by its editors as a general magazine fo1 
farm families. It is in the market for short stories, 
not necessarily rural, 3,000-3,500 words. 

The magazine also purchases some technical 
farm and household material, “new, useful to 
readers, and not obtainable elsewhere.” Articles 
should be 1,000-1,500 words. Illustrations are de- 
sirable but not essential. It is best to query about 
articles. 

Occasional single photographs of exceptional 
rural interest are used. The magazine purchases 
no anecdotes, no fillers, no clippings. 

Reports on manuscripts are made in about two 
weeks. Payment for material is 20c a word up for 
fiction, 10c a word up for other material, on ac- 
ceptance. 

The address is Washington Square, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

— Av] — 


Picture Week, 1140 Broadway, New York 1, is a 
pocket-size magazine purchasing unusual photo- 
graphs of national interest. It uses pictures of the 
same general type as published in Life. Robert W. 
Marks is editor. 
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Mercury Publications, 471 Park Ave., New York 
22, have started a new monthly, Mercury Mystery 
Book-Magazine. Each issue will contain a full- 
length novel of excitement, adventure, and mys- 
tery. There will be also short stories, true crime 
articles, reports, and commentaries. 

The same chain publishes Ellery Queen’s Mys- 
tery Magazine and Fantasy and Science Fiction, 
both monthlies, as well as many paperback mys- 
tery books, both original and reprint. 


Carlton Brown has become editor of See, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16. The magazine is looking 
for a variety of picture stories appealing to a mass 
audience; also a few text pieces up to 3,000 words 
on controversial national and international sub- 
jects or on sex themes—not the typical exposé sort 
of thing, however. Rates are from $150 up. 
Nothing should be submitted without preliminary 
query. 

— Ae] — 


In the Hardwood Line 


National Hardwood Magazine, 2065 Union Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. is looking for articles about wood- 
working factories that use hardwood. Current 
needs are: 

1. “My Favorite Sales Story,” told in first per- 
son by an executive of a woodworking plant. 

2. Plant stories showing how woodworking fac- 
tories have cut costs, boosted production, or other- 
wise improved their operations. 

3. Articles on wage incentive and safety pro- 
grams. 

Charles Allonby, associate editor, writes: 

We will help writers who are past the dreamy-eye 
stage to find these stories by suggesting sources. If we 
can help the others, we'll do that, too. 

Payment is by arrangement with the author but in 
the case of Nos. 2 and 3 we want stories that are worth 
at least $25, particularly No. 2. However, we will not 
reject a story simply because it is short nor is length 
a guarantee of acceptance. Enough photos to illustrate 
the idea are a must and if possible we will work per- 
sonally with any writer who has a good idea for an 


article. 
— Ab] — 


Search and Today, Baptist magazines published 
at 5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26, are in the 
market for short fiction, articles, and anecdotes of 
evangelical Christian background. 


Search is edited for young folks in the early 
teens. Today, formerly Youth Today, is for readers 
18-25. Payment for acceptable material for either 
magazine is approximately Ic a word in the month 
following acceptance. 

— Ab] — 


If you know folks born in Newfoundland, an 
article about them, preferably illustrated, may ap- 
peal to the Atlantic Guardian, St. John’s, N. F., 
Canada. The magazines uses also pieces about un- 
usual aspects of Newfoundland life. Query Ewart 
Young, the editor. 
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IT’S GOOD NEWS FOR AUTHORS 
WHEN A PUBLISHER MAKES NEWS 


What HARPER'S, TIME, and the WRITER'S YEAR. 
BOOK have to say about Exposition Press... 
— July 1955 Harper’s Magazine by David Dempsey 
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to be published 


— Editorial in The Writer’s 1955 Year Book by Aron M. Mathieu 


. . . Co-operative publishing has changed considerably in the last 30 years; especially in the last ten. 
Edward Uhlan is one of the men responsible for this change. First, the books issued by co-operative 
enya look like books. Today, their dust jackets are well designed by competent, modern artists. 
he typography is created by men who have held the same job for old line, trade book publishers. 
The printing and binding are strictly professional, and the author receives a book which resembles out- 
wardly any trade edition of a first class novel or non-fiction work. Second, the books are delivered on 
time, and copies are sent for review to leading publications. Last, the books are advertised by mail and 
through magazines . . . Aside from the examples of famous writers which have used cooperative book 
publishers . . . the truth is that literally dozens of books have recently appeared from the presses of coop- 
erative book publishers that have been bought by book clubs, reprinted by good national magazines, 
reissued by soft cover book publishers, and re-sold to foreign publishers for a flat fee . . = 


IT’S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION TIME 


FREE BROCHURE 
WE DO OUR CHRISTMAS PROMOTION 
new manuscripts, new sales outlets, rept 


Read the complete st ; ce tion ideas. Lon i 

. Includes “36 Illustrated $ , design and produce a book so that i 
Stories About Our Authors and Thei success promoted to the books 
Howe ut Our Authors and Their Books,” “The lic. Bookstore displays, autograph, patios 
Select a Publisher,” “When to How to and TV autograph parties, radio 
Contract,” and other vital Ate) a Publishing be arranged well i Ny publicity must 
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SHE DID IT: This is Eldred Ruffner Treffinger. 
She sent her first book SAGE OF HEADWATER 
COUNTRY to Pageant Press. Today she is widely 
acclaimed and her book has been placed on the 
Reading List of Boys’ Clubs of America. If you 
have a manuscript—fiction or non-fiction—send it 
to Seth Richards, publisher of Pageant Press, 130 
West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36. You will get a free 
editorial report and an appraisal of possibilities 
and costs. If you want to learn more about 
Pageant’s successful methods write for their free 
book (AJ9) which has helped hundreds of authors 
get their books published, advertised, publicized 
and distributed. Be sure also to ask for details of 
Pageant’s $1600 Best Book Contest. INTERESTING: 
A publicity release on “Creative Realism” by Dr. 
Rolf Alexander, pulled over 600 direct orders. 
Another release on “So You've Joined a Club” by 
Margaret Lynch Capone, brought 450 orders. EX- 
CEPTIONAL: A royalty check for $2530 (for six 
months’ sale) just went to John Lavin, author of 
A HALO FOR GOMEZ. REMINDER: It will do 
you good to read Pageant’s fascinating free book. 
Better still, send them your manuscript for an im- 
partial report. 
(Advertisement) 


Have you a story that almost sold? 
DYNAMIC STORY-BUILDING 
plus collaboration can give it the brilliance 
and appeal that make editors say, “Yes!” 
Detailed help plus 500 words of rewriting: $5 
No waiting: work received today is read today 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


Gwen Cowley, fiction editor of Toronto Star 
Weekly, reports her greatest need as romance 
novels (to be condensed to 45,000 words) and 
romantic short stories 3,000-5,000 words. Fiction 
smu’ be fast-moving and carry general family ap- 

eal. 

This publication has a long list of taboos, which 
may not be violated except in a story of overriding 
distinction: stories about gangsters, politics, pecu- 
liarly regional problems; stories with unfamiliar 


historical settings; military stories, World War II; 


stories with college background; sexy stories that 
are vulgar (divorce and triangular stories accept- 
able if delicately handled) ; smart-aleck dialogue; 
dialect; stores which emphasize drinking; stories 
with a newspaper background or stories about 
writers or editors or advertising men; radio stories; 
religion; stories concerning insanity; perfect crime 
and mistaken identity plots; stories of the war of 
1914-18; Hollywood stories; stories giving major 
importance to adolescent characters. 

Toronto Star Weekly offers a substantial market 
for fiction. It pays varying but good rates. Ad- 
dress: 80 King St., W., Toronto, Canada. 

— Ae] — 


Writers have inquired about material for the 
Pocket Book Magazine, which deals with ideas, in- 
formation, and issues for the general reader. 

Franklin Watts, the editor, states that it is not 
a market for freelance material at present. All 
articles in the first three issues—two of them already 
published—were assigned, and there are no definite 
plans for future issues. 

If the magazine becomes a market for freelance 
contributions, Author & Journalist will publish 
the information. 

The magazine is considered in the publishing 
industry to be a unique experiment in making 
authoritative information on current matters in- 
teresting to a mass readership. The hope is widely 
expressed that it will ar highly successful. 


William W. Yates has become travel editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
succeeding Frank J. Cipriani, who died in the sum- 
mer. The Tribune buys a good deal of freelance 
travel material, emphasizing the newsy rather than 
the purely descriptive. An article of 700 words 
brings $15 plus additional payment for photo- 
graphs used. Payment is on publication. 

Mr. Yates promises close attention to freelance 
submissions. 


Sook Writing 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 
do it for you. 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Literary 
Help. It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Help 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Lowbrow View 
By S. OMAR BARKER 


To ultra-modern poets 
I offer kind regards, 
Although to me their poetry 
Is strictly for the bards! 


Why Charm Dropped Fiction 


As was indicated in the July Handy Market List, 
Charm, edited for young women working outside 
the home, has decided to discontinue the use of 
fiction, at least for the time being. 

In the August issue the editors of Charm ex- 
plain the reasons: 

The decision was one we didn’t want to make, but 
the current output of writers forced us into it. We 
just couldn't find enough stories that we felt our read- 
ers would enjoy. .. . The better writers today seem to 
be dedicated to the production of “mood” fiction. 
These stories, however literary, are almost all depress- 
ingly grim and gloomy. We didn’t want to offer our 
readers a steady diet of this melancholy fare, and there 
wasn’t enough cheeful (or merely non-depressing) _fic- 
tion to balance it. 

Similar complaints have been voiced by editors 
of other magazines concerning current fiction of 
quality high enough to publish. 


One, Room 328, 232 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 12, 
Calif., is a literary and critical magazine dealing 
primarily with homosexuality. Ann Carll Reid is 
managing editor. 

While much of the publication is devoted to 
discussion of homosexual problems, it also pub- 
lishes verse and fiction such as appear in the more 
“advanced” little magazines. Payment is in sub- 
scriptions, but there is an annual prize of $25 for 
the best short story submitted. 
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In addition to first-person stories, verse is pur- 
chased by Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., 
New York 36, at 50c a line on acceptance. “We 
like romantic verse with freshness and point,” 
writes Mrs. Rose Wyn, the editor. “We sometimes 
use realistic, hit-home verse, done lightly, about 
everyday married life.” 


“FIRSTS” 


ning Writers to make their FIRST SALE 
to get their FIRST CHECKS. 


Have YOU made YOUR FIRST SALE 
If not, THIS IS FOR YOU because: : 
If you can write grammatically 
correct English, you can write 
Juveniles — and be a Selling 
Writer in approximately 3 months!!! 


Yes, | GUARANTEE TO HEL 
YOUR FIRST SALE. 
Send TODAY for FREE Bulletin “H™=RE’S PROOF!” 


and FREE Pamphlet, “FUND. 
NILE WRITING’ to: AMENTALS OF JUVE- 


Will Herman 


“Writing Instructor since 1937.” 
Author Award-Winning Juvenile, 
“HEARTS COURAGEOUS.” 

Author “MY JUVENILE SUCCESS SECRETS.” 
Author ““MY FORMULA FOR FICTION.” 
Author—More than 3500 Published Stories, Articles 

Serials and Features. ‘ 


5927 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 


CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 
AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


It took me over twenty-five years t 

LIKE helping them. One young man I’ve worked with 

sold within sixty days. One trial 
‘ou wi : 

me whether you con. wie 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Price f 
inquiry. Give word-length. Please 
postage. | show you how to get results. 


494 Hudson St. New York 14, N. Y. 


@ REVIEWS in key periodicals. 


DELAY for prompt and frank evaluation. 


489 Fifth Avenue 


EENY - MEENY - MINEY - MO! 


THAT'S NO WAY TO CHOOSE A PUBLISHER! 
THIS IS WHAT WE DO TO IT! YOUR BOOK GETS: 


@ Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public. 
@ Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
@ Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN AREA. 


@ LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all subsequent printings at our own expense. 


@ DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make you proud of YOUR BOOK 
We are looking for good novels, poetry, non-fiction, juveniles, drama. Send your manuscript WITHOUT 


ATTEN.: MR. TAYLOR 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY 


TO: All staff-members 
FROM: 


1. Peter Davison, Harcourt Brace, leaving 
today to join Harvard University Press. No 
replacement set. Deal with Denver Lindley. 


2. Bill Hamling, Greenleaf, launching new 
men's magazine. Emphasis strictly on 
adventure stuff; pay 5¢ per word. Will 
discuss at meeting. 


3. Harry Widmer, Justice, temporarily 
stocked. Will call when open again. 
Meantime, hold submissions. 


4. Rose Wyn, Periodical House, urgent need 
shorts, short novelettes. Am rushing all 
available material; keep eyes open for more 
suitable stuff. : 


Erd Brandt, SEP, topheavy on novelettes. 
Will b 


The above is a page from an inter-office summary, listing changes in market needs and the like, 
which is given to all members of our staff once each week. Generally, each week’s summary lists 25 changes 
Or more; on occasion, a week’s changes have totalled over 100. 

We’re basing an ad on this fact because it seems to us to underline something of immense importance 
to writers: the impossibility of keeping up with market trends and market needs unless you do so on a full- 
time basis. And a writer can’t, of course, do that and give sufficient attention to writing and writing problems 
as well. 

Here at SMLA, a full staff keeps in daily, minute-to-minute touch with editors and publishers—so 
that we’re almost instantly aware of sudden needs which often must be filled within hours, of sudden over- 
stocks, changes in policy, editors, and the like. It’s not unusual, in just a few days, for a dozen special needs 
to come up, three overstocks to end, three new overstocks to develop, and a couple of editors to change jobs. 

Under SMLA representation, you may be sure of two things. You'll receive the help you need in 
making your scripts salable if they aren’t right—and your scripts will go to the right markets at the right 
times if they are. We'll be happy to see some of your material. 

SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop 
all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, W.Y. 36 W.Y. 
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I FIND MY STORIES AT HOME 


By JEssE STUART 


T IS not for me to tell any beginning writer 

how and where to find his material. But the 

finding and the selection of material form one 
of the most important jobs for a writer. Because, 
without the dream and the solid substance of writ- 
ing material, our play of words would not mean 
much to the reader. In fact, not many people will 
read an article, story, or poem for the sheer beauty 
of words. But the sheer beauty of words with the 
underlying thought, dream, and substance might 
be a creation called Literature. How does one 
find material? Where does one go for the dream? 
These questions have been asked me in letters 
and by young men and women possessed with the 
ambition to write. 

How one goes about finding material, I can 
answer only by telling how I get my material. 
Take one year, for example. I sold poems to the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Saturday Review, the 
Land, the Progressive Farmer, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and the New York Herald Tribune. I 
wrote these poems in summer while I was cut- 
ting sprouts and briars with mattock and bush 


Jesse Stuart, distinguished poet, novelist, and 
short story writer, is an outstanding representa- 
tive of the regional tradition in American litera- 
ture. The scene of nearly all his work is the hill 
country of northeast Kentucky. In addition to 
contributing to literary and popular magazines, 
he is author of 16 books—with Red Mule, a novel 
for youth, coming out this fall. He also operates a 
700-acre farm, which he is restoring to its old- 
time fertility. Hunting is forbidden on his place. 

For a year Mr. Stuart has been convalescing 
from a heart attack and has given up tobacco— 
and lecturing. Even his illness, however, furnished 
him material for writing; an article about his ex- 
perience appeared recently in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


blade from my pasture fields. I kept a fountain 
pen and paper with me all the time. Often, as I 
worked, I'd jot down a poem. Ideas for poems 
and stories come to me when I am doing manual 
labor. 

Many of these poems had their beginning here 
when the wheat was green and the early spring 
brought wild flowers to these bleak hills. When 
the trees are stirred with new sap in their veins, 
when they awake from sleep and begin to bud, 
leaf, and bloom, I’m always stirred to write poems. 
Writing poems is sheer love and enjoyment and 
I would write them if one never was accepted by a 
magazine. 

In our present American economy, the money 
I received for my poems didn’t go very far. Yet 
the background for these poems came from a soil 
where I tried to grow wheat, corn, and tobacco. 
My wheat didn’t turn out as wheat would in Kan- 
sas and my corn production fell far below that of 
Iowa. But my 700-acre farm, limited to a two-acre 
tobacco base, produced fine white burley. My soil 
is adapted to tobacco. But I’m not allowed, be- 
cause of our economy again, to grow enough. So 
my Be grows a number of poems each year in- 
stead. 

In the year I am talking about, I sold nine short 
stories. I didn’t write as many stories as usual. 
Yet the short story is my love, too. I’d about as 
soon write a short story as a poem. And if I write 
a short story and think it is good enough to be 
published—if this story doesn’t sell I’ll give it away. 
Not many writers have given away more stories 
than I have. 

This involves expense in time and energy, type- 
writer ribbons, paper, and paying a typist. But 
part of my belief is that writing goes far beyond 
monetary value, and I hope young beginning 
writers over America may get this feeling. 

Of the nine stories I have mentioned, not one 
was accepted and published by one of our high- 
est-paying nationally and internationally known 


magazines (though I have sold stories to these mag- 
azines too) . 

One sold to a well-known educational publica- 
tion for a small sum. It was about a young school 
teacher’s getting married. Where did I get the 
material? I taught this young man in high school. 
After his parents’ death, he came and lived with 
my father and mother. And later he came here 
and lived with us. The background for this story 
is on this farm. 

Another story which I sold for a small fee was 
about the death of a school teacher. She went to 
sleep in the classroom after 50 years of teaching 
the first grade in the same room, same school, same 
town. She had taught the grandmothers and 
grandfathers of the pupils she was teaching when 
she went quietly to a permanent sleep while sit- 
ting at her desk. To me this was the subject for a 
short story, though it is about a death, which is 
generally regarded as taboo in the short story. 


But why not a short story about death since a 
short story is a slice of life with a beginning and 
an ending? We cannot go on forever with artifi- 
cial plotting. If we do, the short story will grow 
exceedingly stale. When I think something will 
make a short story, if I feel and love my material 
I will write it even though I can’t sell or even give 
it away. This story about the teacher, however, 
was reprinted in an internationally known educa- 
tional magazine, and was read by approximately a 
million American teachers and other people con- 
nected with education. 

Then I wrote an article, “Clearing in the Sky,” 
which was a truthful account of my father and a 
garden he had hidden on a high hill top It would 
not go for an article but an editor accepted it, 
didn’t ask for a word to be changed, and pub- 
lished it as a short story. Since the publication of 
“Clearing in the Sky,” it has been reprinted eight 
times. One of the reprints was in South Africa. 
The background was the center of this farm. The 
character in it, one of the people on this earth 
I know best, was my father. 

Then I did an article about my mother. Her 
health had been failing her and she wanted me to 
go back over the farm with her, over the land 
where she, my father, and I had worked from the 
time I was six years old. My father and mother 
had worked on this same land ten years before 
that. My mother’s hoe had turned many a stone, 
had cut many a weed and sprout, and had hoed 
many a wild rose and left it in the tobacco and 
corn on the steep slopes. 


NOW she had the feeling that, if she could get 

back to the land with her hoe, if she could live 
and work in the great out-of-doors as she had 
done from the time she was six years old, she could 
get well again. 

I did this article about her but this sort of 
thing has faded from America. Many readers 
might not have understood it. And it failed as an 
article. But the same editor who accepted the arti- 
cle about my father, “Clearing in the Sky,” and 
published it as a short story, accepted this article, 
“Mom’s World and Mine,” and published it as a 
short story. The mail from this story is still com- 
ing in. Two requests have come in to reprint it 
in literature textbooks. Both requests have been 


granted. 
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“Salt from His Hand” is a little story I did 
when my father and I tried to catch a heifer from 
our pasture that went wild. The heifer didn’t be- 
long to us. We were pasturing another man’s 
cattle. My father always loved cattle and tamed 
them until they'd lick salt from his hand. But 
this heifer would never come near. 


HEN the owner tried to take her from our hill 

pasture here, she would run like a deer. He 
tried to sell her to my father but the price was 
too high. We tried to run her down on foot but 
we couldn’t. We tried to run her down on horse- 
back but she’d take to the woods where it was im- 
possible to ride our horses. Each time we helped 
the owner chase her, he'd come down on his price 
to my father. Finally we gave up. The owner 
sold her to my father at a very moderate price. 

I wondered why he would buy such an. animal. 
But he didn’t bother again to catch her. He let 
her stay in the pasture until the first winter snow 
fell and she was very easy to catch. Hunger drove 
her from the pasture. 

To me, this was a story. It sold to an agricul- 
tural magazine. The background for this story 
was my farm. 

Ten years ago, I had a cousin to help me on the 
farm. He helped me hoe tobacco. He was 14 years 
of age and a very bashful boy. My father and his 
great-uncle had teased him about a girl, who also 
lived on this farm. We called her Dollie. She 
was a girl we could see with a basket on her arm 
or a bucket in her hand nearly every time we 
looked up. She’d be going somewhere, walking 
along a path or the road. 

After we'd worked in the tobacco, my cousin and 
I took a bath in a deep hole by a big rock in W- 
Branch. The place was shaded and the water was 
cool. There was a wall of green about the hole 
of water and only one place a person could look 
through. 

One late afternoon when my cousin had stripped 
and was taking his bath in the cool water, he 
looked up and saw Dollie looking through the hole 
in the green wall at him. He took off naked, leav- 
ing clothes, soap, towel, and shoes behind him. He 
ran as he had never run before, across pastures, 
through woods, up hills, and down hollows to his 
own home, and had his mother throw clothes over 
the garden palings to him. 

When he dressed in the garden and walked into 
his own living-room, there sat Dollie. 

To me this was a story. And it happened here. 

One morning when I went to the Catlettsburg 
Stock Market to bid on some cattle, I saw a very 
nice-looking woman upon the side of a truck, 
punching cattle in the ribs with a crook to make 
them stand around so she could see them better. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the cattle buyers and 
dealers were men, wearing boots, tight-fitting rid- 
ing pants, and big hats, and carrying crooks. 

It was unusual to see a woman there. So I 
found out about her. She and her husband had 
separated, and she had taken one son, while he 
kept the other. They had divided the farm and 
everything they possessed. And she was farming 
and buying cattle on her own. She was a remark- 
able trader and farmer. She surpassed her hus- 
band—something she had intended to do. She 
used every new device and method. 
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But one thing finally caught up with her. She 
didn’t know how to cope with a crawdad situation. 
Crawdads sprang up all over the bottoms and cut 
her young corn down. She had to call on her hus- 
band. He did know how to cope with this situa- 
tion. This brought them back together. I can 
stand on my Seaton Ridge and see their farms 
down in the Sandy River Valley. To me this was 
a story. 


Sx miles from home at a filling station one day, 

the fellow that filled my tank with gas told me 
the story of a man who attended a rather old-fash- 
ioned church across the road. Members of this 
church were not allowed to see movies, circuses, or 
ball games. They dressed like people of 50 years 
ago. But one member, who had loved all of these 
things before going into the church, got them 
another way. He bought himself a television set. 
When this was known, he was “‘churched.” 


To me this was a story and I wrote it. A well- 
known literary magazine accepted and published 
this story. 


At Plum Grove, a small non-denominational 
church within two miles of here, we called a meet- 
ing to make plans to level the mounds in the 
cemetery. The majority of people living in this 
hill section have relatives and friends buried here. 
They had decided to level the mounds and sow 
the cemetery in grass, then get a power mower to 
cut the grass instead of using a sickle. 

All agreed but one man. He stood up in the 
Plum Grove Church and said the first person who 
stuck a shovel in one of the mounds over his de- 
ceased kin would get a load he couldn't carry. 
That load would be a lot of lead in the form of 
bullets. So we called off the cemetery project. 

This man had never married. There was an old- 
er girl coming to this church who hadn’t married 
either. The unmarried man lived with his mother, 
owned a large Sandy River bottom farm which 
covered the valley from rocky hill to river. Across 
Little Sandy on the other side from his farm, there 
was no level land. The river ran against the rocky 
hill there. 

When the power and telephone lines tried to 
cross this man’s farm, he stopped them. The peo- 
ple up the river beyond him couldn't get tele- 
phones and electricity. He also had a large pond 
where boys wanted to fish, but he didn’t allow 
that either. 

One day a group of Plum Grove boys, who loved 
to fish and hunt, got up nerve enough to go to 
this man’s house with a “trade last.” They went 
to tell him something good someone had said 
about him, if he’d let them fish in his pond. They 
told him this unmarried girl at Plum Grove was in 
love with him. He was stunned by the good news 
and let the boys fish. 

Since this trade last had worked with him, one 
of the boys tried it on the girl. He told her this 
man was in love with her. She, too, was pleasant- 
ly surprised. Then the boy asked her permission 
to hunt squirrels on her large farm. She granted 
it, to his surprise. 

The following Sunday these two came to Plum 
Grove services better-dressed than usual. They 
looked at each other and smiled. The result was a 
short and fast courtship and marriage. Then the 
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power line and telephone lines went through the 
man’s farm. 


To me this was a story, a natural love story. I 
reduced the age of both man and woman, to make 
love younger, and wrote the story. “Trade Last” 
sold too. 


In the same year I did three articles. I had 
heard so many conflicting reports on the history 
of my home town (which is five miles away) that 
I went back into its history and did an 4rticle for 
the magazine section of a nationally known news- 
paper. A few of my books, particularly one, had 
not uplifted my status as a writer in my home 
town. So I did this article for another purpose, too. 
The townspeople loved this article. 

In a nearby unincorporated village, I was rid- 
ing with a fellow who said the place was a “sick 
chicken,” that no good had ever come from it. 
This made me curious. I didn’t believe there was 
a village in America where there wasn’t any good. 

That very afternoon I went back to this village 
and started digging into its history. I found a lot 
of good and I did an article and sold it to the 
same magazine section. This village is six miles 
from my home. 

Then the editor of an internationally known 
magazine write and asked if I would write an arti- 
cle on What America Means to Me. This was the 
first time I ever did an article an editor suggested. 
I wanted to write it because America means every- 
thing to me. I wrote the article one day, revised 
it the second, on the third day it was typed. On 
the seventh day it was accepted. 

This brings back the dream of America. It is 
this: Regardless of where we’re born, who our 
parents are, how many advantages we have, this 
country offers us the best chance of any country I 
know. And I’ve been in many counrties. I didn’t 
mind telling the truth and saying so. All writers 
should back a country such as we have or go to 
the country of their choice. My article started 
with the one-room shack where I was born, within 
a mile of where I now live, and ended with my 
coming back from Europe after 14 months on a 
Guggenheim fellowship. 


Also three of my books brought me royalty 

checks that year. The Thread that Runs So 
True, a non-fiction personal story about teaching 
school, was selling almost as well as it did when it 
was published three years before. 

I had taken a chance in writing this book. I 
never held a big teaching position in my life. I 
didn’t make enough teaching school to live. But 
I did love teaching school. I felt and still feel 
the plight of the American teacher very, very deep- 
ly. I had to write the book. 

As a teacher I thought I'd been a failure. I put 
my methods down, whether they were good or 
bad, and took a chance on the consequences. The 
result was electrifying. My collected letters on this 
book will prove this. What is the background of 
this book? It is Greenup County, Kentucky. The 
book crosses the Ohio River into Ohio. It takes in 
Portsmouth, Ohio (Dartmouth, Ohio, in the book) . 
I changed names because I was afraid after former 
experiences. But the people have dug up the real 
names and proudly accept being a part of this 
book. [Continued on Page 18] 
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Television’s demand today: 
Give us REAL PEOPLE 


By AL PERKINS 


S WE go into fall, and “summer replace- 
ment” programs disappear from the TV 
channels in favor of regularly scheduled pro- 

ductions, one fact of importance to writers be- 
comes increasingly evident: the so-called “spec- 
tacular” is here to stay. Not simply the big hour- 
and-a-half and two-hour comedy or musical ex- 
travaganza—but the spectacular in every phase of 
TV entertainment. 

There is already enough mediocrity on the air. 
Today, sponsors and agencies and producer-direc- 
tors are looking for plays that are different—that 
provide something fresh and unusual—that arouse 
in the home viewer the same sort of excitement 
that he or she gets at a movie theatre or a Broad- 
way playhouse. 

Many of the old standbys are wearing thin as the 
new season opens. The half-hour “family situa- 
tion” comedy, for example, in which Daddy is the 
poor boob of the family, outwitted at every turn 
by his fiendish children, saved from ignominious 
disaster only by the wit and wisdom of his angelic 
wife. 

Although Hollywood is still turning out scores 
of TV films built around this hackneyed idea, a 
new writer, anxious to break into the medium, 
would do well to stay away from the trite, un- 
imaginative story, and seek instead to knock - 
ple‘s eyes out with something unique and original. 

To be strikingly original in a half-hour drama 
(actually about 25 or 26 minutes of playing time) 
is no easy task. In fact, about all most writers can 
do in half an hour is involve one or two fairly 
simple characters in a readily-resolvable situation, 
and get them out of it at the end of the play. 

There’s nothing particularly spectacular about 
such a drama, which is one reason more and 
more TV writers are turning to the full-hour pro- 
grams rather than the half-hour shows. Another 
reason, of course, is that the rate of pay for hour- 
long (meaning 48 or 50 minutes) scripts is sub- 
stantially higher than for half-hours, and the pos- 
sibility of subsequent movie sales and other in- 
come proportionately greater. 

In competing with the living theatre and the 
motion pictures, both of which today can achieve 
effects television as yet cannot equal, TV pro- 


Al Perkins has conducted successful courses in 
radio and television writing at the Washington 
Square Writing Center of New York University for 
a dozen years. Formerly he was a screenwriter in 
Hollywood, then director of the script division of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. He is author 
of several books on his specialty, including an an- 
nual guide to TV and radio markets. 
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ducers find they get their best effects by concen- 
trating on character. And they find that the char- 
acters to whom TV audiences respond most keen- 
ly are “real people’”—recognizable, everyday men 
and women, rather than ludicrous stereotypes. 

One reason for the success of TV playwright 
Paddy Cheyevsky is that he portrays recognizable 
people in situations with which audiences all over 
the country can identify themselves. When Marty. 
the butcher, can’t find a girl to date, he’s a real 
person facing a very real problem which all of 
us face ourselves in one way or another. When 
Paddy writes about a mother who insists on an 
elaborate wedding for a daughter who wants only 
a simple service, he is writing in very human and 
very sympathetic terms. 

Similarly, when Rod Serling in Patterns shows 
what happens when a nice guy goes to work for a 
ruthless boss, he is shedding fresh light on a situa- 
tion which affects every man and woman in his 
audience. You will be seeing more of this type 
of drama this fall and winter and, if you are wise, 
you will be writing more of it yourself. 

Even in the stereotyped field of mystery and sus- 
pense, you will see more shows that come across as 
if they were really happening, rather than the con- 
trived who-dun-its that have no relation to life 
itself, real people, or actual cops and robbers. 

The quest for realism, of course, holds many 
pitfalls for the unwary writer. As one experienced 
TV playwright told my writing class at NYU's 
Workshop this summer, “If you want to see life, 
go stand at a street corner and watch the people 
go by. I'll wager you'll get very tired of it in short 
order, and that what you see will bear no relation 
to what you must depict in order to make a tele- 
vision script dramatic and exciting.” 

Cycles are as prevalent on TV as in the theatre 
and the movies. Whenever a Marty or a Patterns 
comes along, the broadcasters are immediately 
deluged under a flood of imitative scripts concern- 
ing inarticulate grocery clerks and tough-minded 
business tycoons. Needless to say, these are prompt- 
ly rejected and returned to the authors. 

To sell scripts based on life as you observe it, 
you must not observe the same life that Cheyevsky 
does, or seek to observe it through his eyes. What 
you have to sell is your own unique contribution 
to the material under scrutiny, your own taste and 
craftsmanship in fashioning your observations in- 
to a play which actors and actresses can bring to 
vivid life in front of the cameras. 

If you write about people and places you know 
little or nothing about, the chances of bringing off 
a successful script are remote. Referring to Chey- 
evsky again, he has succeeded with his plays about 
people in the Bronx because he knows that area 
and its inhabitants intimately . . . just as Horton 
Foote knows the people of the South. If all your 
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experience has been in Muncie, Ind., or Port 
Huron, Mich., it is foolish for you to try to write 
about people in New Orleans and Brooklyn. 

The hardest thing in the world for a beginning 
writer to do, apparently, is write about the things 
he knows best . . . his own home town, his family, 
his friends. Many writers have told me what a 
struggle they have to see anything dramatic in 
their own experiences. They are so close to their 
own lives that they cannot find them exciting, and 
they turn instead to “romantic” places and people 
about whom they know nothing. 

In the Workshop this summer, a fairly well- 
written script was turned in about bullfighting, a 
“sport” that is currently receiving a good deal of 
attention in various media. Here in brief is the 
author’s premise. Ask yourself how you would 
react to it if you were the producer of a TV pro- 
gram and were offered such a story: 

The hero is a young Mexican, living in poverty 
with his aged parents in the United States, where 
they have come in search of a better life. The 
father was once a bullfighter, and lives in the re- 
membered glory of the arena. 

His son takes to hanging around a gym where 
professional wrestlers train. ‘The wrestling acts are 
not going well at the box office, so the promoters 
dream up a “gimmick”—they put the Mexican lad 
into matador costume, bill him as “The Bull- 
fighter,” and pit him against a big bruiser dressed 
as a bull. The matador “plays” the bull with his 
cape until the charging wrestler knocks himself 
out against the stanchions of the ring. 

This act is a tremendous success wherever it 
goes, and money pours in. But the old father is 
outraged to have his son act the clown. And the 
“Bull” gets tired of being the dupe night after 
night. At the end of the play, he loses his temper 
and throws the matador out of the ring, almost 
killing him. Whereupon the boy sees the light, 
gives up his career, and goes back to the farm 
where, presumably, they all live happily ever after. 

If that story came in to you, and you were asked 
to risk some $50,000 to produce it on television, 
would you do so? Somehow I doubt it—even if 
the story were your own. For it takes only a super- 
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ficial look to discover that this particular story 
line bears little or no relation to reality, or to any- 
thing with which an audience can identify itself 
and burn with eagerness to know “how it comes 
out.” 


Even though bullfighting and wrestling are 
pretty far removed from the interest of the average 
family, it is possible to use them as effective back- 
grounds from drama if you know the atmosphere 
intimately, and if you can place in that atmosphere 
real and compelling characters in whom your 
audience will become deeply interested from the 
opening shot of your play. 

Everyone knows that bullfighters risk their lives 
in the ring, and that fear is an ever present factor 
in their lives. So a play about a bullfighter tri- 
umphing over his fear can be absorbing. Similarly, 
everyone knows that the outcome of wrestling 
bouts is pre-arranged, and that wrestling is a care- 
fully staged exhibition rather than a legitimate 
competitive sport. Thus a play about a man of 
honor, compelled for some reason to become part 
of the curious spectacle of wrestling, could be fas- 
cinating, if the writer dramatized the conflict be- 
tween his hero’s sense of decency and his need to 
make a living. 

But a hodgepodge of such elements, as in the 
story I’ve outlined, usually will not sell—especially 
if the writer’s script reveals that he doesn’t know 
a great deal about the things he’s trying to describe. 
You probably spotted flaws in the outline as you 
read it. People go to wrestling “matches,” not 
for the sideshow effects by themselves, but to see 
wrestlers wrestling. It’s unlikely, therefore, that 
a wrestling act in which there was no wrestling 
would be popular, either with wrestling fans or 
with bull-ring aficionados, who always expect either 
the bull or the matador to wind up dead in the 
arena. 

Again, the father’s objections to his son’s con- 
duct does not ring true. If a Mexican family came 
to the United States to improve its economic status, 
the old man would be delighted rather than out- 
raged when his son began bringing home money 
obtained from the stupid “Yanquis.” For the 
father’s objections to make sense, he would need 
as his life’s ambition a wish to see his son become 
a bullfighter, just as he had been. But this is no- 
where even hinted in the story. 

So be careful, as you search for themes and plots 
and characters suitable for development into spec- 
tacular hour-long plays. Be careful to choose peo- 

le and places that you know intimately, at first 
enti Make each new development in your story 
spring naturally and logically out of what has gone 
before. Make your characters grow with your story, 
so that they are better people .. . or at least, 
changed people . . . at the end of your play than 
they were at the beginning. 

And above all, pick characters to whom the 
average audience will respond, and put them into 
situations which everyone can recognize and iden- 
tify himself with. You can test this whenever you 
watch TV. If a play begins by capturing your im- 
mediate interest, and if its characters make you feel 
that “how it comes out” is as important to you 
as it is to them, then you will stay tuned to the 
end. And if the ending satisfies you, you will know 
that it similarly satisfies millions of others. 
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PLOTS 
= = 


By JAY WORTHINGTON 


Editors ask the fiction writer=/_= 


Set is a time-honored gag about a man 
who bites into a restaurant sandwich, peers 

under the top slice of bread and demands, 
“Hey, where’s the meat?” 

“You passed it,” answers the waiter. 

Editors attacking a slush pile often want to ask 
a similar question, probably, if the bread of a 
sandwich can be compared to technique in writ- 
ing, with the meat representing the story itself. 
In which case, the slush-pile author could often 
reply, “You passed it.” 

We can’t pause here to probe for a deep under- 
lying cause, but it is no,.secret that many writers 
seem far more preoccupied with how they are tell- 
ing a story than with the potential reader-interest 
in the story. Perhaps this weakness is tied u 
somehow with a writer’s early fondness for wor 
and their manipulation, as indicated by youthful 
letter-writing sprees and eager literary talk over 
late cups of coffee. And perhaps this love of tech- 
nique may be the very characteristic which makes 
a writer what he is, poor soul. 

Unfortunately, technique does not make a story 
in today’s competitive markets. Man cannot exist 
on bread alone. Nor can a sandwich. Where's 
the meat? 

Article editors frankly plead, “Give us an idea, 
some facts. We can handle the writing here in 
our office, if necessary.” 

“You must have a story,” drone the professionals, 
over and over, to student writers. 

And the earnest writers chorus, “Yes. Yes, we 
know that. But get on with it, please. Tell us 
how to write the story so that it will sell. What 
are the secrets?” 

The “secrets” lie exposed for all to see, in the 
published stories. Authors can’t hide them. Go 
and find them, as you should. Wallow in them. 

Technique has saved borderline stories, of 
course, just as lack of technique has ruined others. 
Also, some readers actually prefer fine writing— 
bless their cultured hearts—to the raw meat of 
story, just as dainty eaters will choose a lettuce 


Jay Worthington is a freelance writer, full time, 
whose stories and articles have appeared in Boys’ 
Life, Scholastic Magazines, Twelve/Fifteen, and 
many other juvenile and adult publications. His 
wife is also a writer, contributing verse and stories 
to Humpty Dumpty, Child Life, Wee Wisdom, 
etc., under the name of Kim Worthington. The 
Worthingtons live in Tennessee. 
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Where’s the MEAT? 


sandwich in preference to a juicy, thick choice 
sirloin. And some want both, worse luck. 

But let’s face it. The average magazine reader 
(and therefore his guardian, the editor) isn’t 
studying literature. He often glances first at the 
artist’s illustration and the editorial blurbs. He 
sees a wife dubiously eyeing her husband and 
reads, “Could Mary tell John what she had 
done—?” 

He turns the page (perhaps) and sees a man 
carrying a rifle, peering through tropical foliage. 
The reader settles back. Here, he hopes, is a tale 
of hunting or adventure .. . 

Notice, please, that his choice is in no way in- 
fluenced by the technique of either writer. He may 
enjoy the writing, in a subconscious way, while he 
is reading the story, but his first interest is in the 
story substance. If the subject doesn’t interest 
him, he turns the page. 

So, after you have grubbed out all the tricks of 
technique in a published story, go back over it 
and look for the meat. 

And what, exactly, is the meat? 

Mmmm... Well, it’s like this...Ah... 
Where's that old cliché? Oh, here it is: One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. 

The meat in a confession story, obviously, can 
vary considerably from that of a science-fiction tale. 
Which creature the steak is hacked from is actual- 
ly less important than whether the meat is fresh 


and tasty—and served up for the right customer. 


Let’s consider a few samples from a “general 
interest” magazine, if there is such a thing. 

Here’s a story about a fashion designer. Author 
seems to know quite a bit about designing and 
the folks in the trade, judging by the dialogue and 
details. 

Here’s another, about the police captain of the 
2ist Precinct. (Or did we hear that one on the 
radio?) Do the details of police routine, regula- 
tions, etc., hold your interest? 

And here’s a virile white hunter saving a pretty 
but stubborn little school teacher from the clutches 
of the Mau Mau in darkest Africa... 

But, you wail, you don’t know anything about 
fashion designing, police routine, or the Mau Mau! 

Exactly. 

Few of us know about such things, which is why 
they make interesting reading. You or I, perhaps, 
can’t write about the Mau Mau without at least 
going to Africa—unless we follow Robert Ruark 
around and pester him with questions until he 
whops us with his shottie-gun. 

If we try, we get rejection slips. The characters 
and settings are too vague, [Continued on Page 18] 
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To commercial success 
in ten direct steps 


You ean build a WRITING BUSINESS 


By E. DuNKIN 


WAT wc, is classed as a profession, but the 
successful writer makes a business of his 
writing. 

Steady efforts to build a writing business can 
start you in the most fascinating work you ever 
did—yes, work, but increasingly fascinating if writ- 
ing is in your blood. These efforts can change the 
part-time writer or the one-time manuscript seller 
into a full-time writer with a reasonably steady 
repetition of sales. 

This is not realized by magic overnight. Rather 
it is accomplished by a series of building steps. 
Ten of these many steps will start you on the way 
toward building a writing business. 

1. Start in your own immediate field of life 
and spread out from it. My father was a Baptist 
minister, so the religious markets were a natural 
for me to start. Every field or background in life, 
however, is rich with writing possibilities, to be 
adapted to all types of writing markets. 

Observe other fields or backgrounds carefully 
and spread out into them. For a number of years 
I wrote regularly for a weekly trade magazine for 
druggists—until it ceased publication. The editor 
said my feature articles drew the heaviest favor- 
able fan mail, because I wrote as though I knew 
all phases of the operation of a drug store. Actual- 
ly I had only keen observation and clear reason- 
ing. 

Increase your variety of acquaintances and en- 
courage them to talk. They will enjoy it and you 
will profit from what you hear. New fields and 
backgrounds will open to you. 

2. Fire short quick shots. You will be surprised 
to find that often your highest rate of payment 
comes from these. Prize contests or contest depart- 
ments and fillers are the best for these. I classify 
as a “contest department” a paying department of 
any magazine or newspaper which does not return 
the unused submissions, such as “Inquiring Re- 
porter,” “Bright Sayings,” and the like. For many 
years now I have averaged sending material to 
two contests or contest departments each day. I 


Leslie E. Dunkin comes of a writing family. 
His grandfather was an editor and writer, and his 
uncle is a newspaper publisher. After graduation 
from Franklin College, he was ordained to the 
Baptist ministry, but soon became a full-time 
writer. Since then he has sold more than 2,000 
articles, more than 1,000 short stories, a similar 
number of poems, and countless fillers. He also 
has been a newspaper columnist and a department 
editor on various magazines. His wife is likewise a 
writer. The Dunkins live in Indiana. 
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send out that material and forget about it. When 
prizes or checks come, they are a welcome surprise. 

I classify as a filler any manuscript of less than 
1,000 words. Some business or trade journals take 
certain kinds of trade news, along with short filler 
writeups of successful operations. One such edi- 
torial office has been sending me a nice check each 
month for 35 years for my supply of news and fill- 
ers for their publications. 

3. Build writing variety. Spread out not only 
into new fields of life but also into many types of 
writing, with the wide variety of markets. Ver- 
satility pays off well for the writer who is building 
a writing business. I write and sell feature articles, 
fiction through the continued-story length, and 
verse, besides a limitless volume of fillers and con- 
tests and trade-journal work. In the 30 years and 
more I have been writing, I have sold more than 
2,000 thousand feature articles (1,000 words or 
more in length) and more than 1,000 fiction manu- 
scripts. 

I make no claim to being a poet. In fact the 
highbrow poetic genius might not accept me as a 
poet, but I have sold more than a thousand poems, 
or verses, and am selling more of them quite regu- 
larly. 

The wider your variety is, the better the chances 
are you will not be hit seriously by reversals in 
some field or other. 

4. Build your own growing market list. I check 
and cut each new issue of my writers’ publications 
for markets I think I can try for effectively, even- 
tually if not immediately. I take a shot at each 
month’s supply of these. 

I am happy if I can pick up one or two new 
ones each month. The rest are dropped or are 
placed on my list for future repeated trials. I 
watch magazines and newspapers closely wherever 
I may be, with a view to discovering possible mar- 
kets. 

5. Keep looking for new markets. A writer 
never can tell when his old and apparently steady 
markets may vanish completely for him. New mar- 
kets act as a stimulant for the writer. 

6. Make reasonably regular submissions of 
manuscript to an editorial market that you are 
sure is within your reach. If it is a monthly pub- 
lication, I try to send a short manuscript to that 
editor each month. 

These are not blind submissions. I study and 
analyze the publication’s contents and its listings 
in the writers’ publications. After I have made a 
sale to a monthly, I wait two months before send- 
ing another manuscript there. With regular ac- 
ceptances, I am satisfied with four sales a year to 
a monthly publication. I have one monthly mar- 
ket to which I have sold a feature-article manu- 
script each quarter of the year for better than six 
years. 
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7. Grow into a market. I try the shortest pos- 
sible manuscript for a new market. A good filler 
is a prime entering wedge into a good market. 
After I have placed a number of sales in an edi- 
torial office, my policy is to subscribe for that pub- 
lication so I can keep in close touch with the pulse 
of that editorial office. When it ceases to be a 
paying market for me, I drop the subscription up- 
on its expiration. 

8. Make a list of markets for each manuscript. 
Except for contest material and trade news and 
write-ups, I make a list of ten or more markets for 
each finished manuscript on the last page of my 
file copy. I go right down the list until it is sold. 
This prepared list helps to break the chills of the 
rejection slips. I am always eager to get the re- 
turned manuscript back into the mails for the 
next market on the list. 


9. Get the maximum from each idea. Each 


I Find My Stories at Home 


[Continued from Page 13] 


I also received a royalty check for the novel 
Hie to the Hunters, a novel that has its setting 
among the Plum Grove Hills. That is within three 
miles of here. And a lesser check for Clearing in 
the Sky, a collection of short stories. All but two 
stories in this collection came from this county. 

While my income from writing in this typical 
year was not big money, I could live on it aside 
from what my farm pays. And I write what I 
choose to write. I have got my material from one 
county for my 13 books and practically all my 
short stories. 

I've not used all of this county. It’s not a large 
county but I’ve not been all over it, although I’ve 
lived here all my life. I’ve had to draw from only 
a portion of it. 

My idea of getting material this way has not 
come by accident. This idea was carefully planned 
back in my college days. Once our instructor in 
the creative writing class told one of my class- 
mates, when he asked what one should write about, 
to write about a rusty nail. My classmate was a 
little offended. He told the instructor to write 
about the unimportant subject of a rusty nail him- 
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[Continued from Page 16] 


and the meat shrinks to a tiny sliver sandwiched 
between thick slabs of technique. 

It seems barely possible that those tiresome old 
experts may be right, after all, when they advise 
us to write about the things we know. 

Let’s look at this “expert,” as a horrible ex- 
ample. I wobbled in all directions for longer than 
I would care to admit, before a dim light began 
to glow. I had tried to write almost everything 
from high tragedy to low comedy. Then one day, 
somehow—maybe an angel whispered in my ear— 
it occurred to me that I remained a sports fan 


years after I had cavorted on athletic fields and 
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writing idea can be adapted to many fields and 
markets without duplications. I have found each 
manuscript provides me with a dozen more ideas. 

10. Keep everlastingly pressing ahead. Intes- 
tinal fortitude is the key to your success in build- 
ing a writing business. My weekly writing schedule 
calls for at least five articles, five fiction manu- 
scripts, and ten fillers placed in the mail, besides 
the contests and the trade journal production. 
This includes remailing of returned manuscripts, 
revision and remailing, and entirely new manu- 
scripts. I have between 100 and 200 manuscripts 
in the mail all the time. The law of averages pays 
off, if you will build intelligently and persistently. 

The highbrow genius may look upon all this 
with disdain and classify me condescendingly as 
nothing but a “hack writer.” But I enjoy every 
second of my work—and I smile every time I de- 
posit a bunch of checks from my writing business. 


self. The instructor wrote a story and called it 
“Nails.” The story was published in the then 
well-known Midland. 

This same instructor told us to write about the 
things closest to us, the ones we knew best. This 
was a practice he didn’t follow in his writing of 
19 books since then. But it is a practice that I have 
followed since that lesson. 

For I believe that through regionalism we can 
get stories, poems, and novels that have universal 
extension. It all depends upon the writer. 

There is something greater than monetary value 
in writing. There is the bigness of the dream. 
And that bigness of the dream can be in many 
forms. I feel I have a region to depict, to make 
nationally known in my life and time. I put 
this dream above all monetary values. 

I've not been ambitious to be a prolific writer. 
But I have the feeling that, if I write in my life- 
times 300 stories, and if 100 of these stories are 
considered good, from these 100 one to five might 
live when I am gone. That if I do a thousand 
poems, a dozen might live after I am gone. I put 
this above all monetary value. There is a simple 
headstone of immortality in a book, a poem, or a 
short story. 


in gymnasiums unspectacularly. And I learned 
that juvenile periodicals, among many others, like 
to use sports stories. I still have my headaches, but 
at least I know what belongs in my story sandwich. 
Knowing and liking your subject has advantages 
which should be instantly obvious but apparently 
aren't, for some puzzling reason. You already know 
what is trite we § overworked in stories about your 
special interest, whether it is welfare work or skin 
diving. 
Conversely, you can spot fresh meat—your brand 
—the moment you sniff it. You subscribe to highly 
specialized publications, if you have a profession 
or hobby. You know the language of your col- 
leagues, the newest developments, new problems 
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SALABLE 
Memo - To Writers Who Can Turn Out Pesos 


The last thing I want to do is run a literary factory, but in a quiet, dignified way, mine is be- 
coming one of the most active agencies in town. 


$1,500 ADVANCE FROM THE CITADEL PRESS 


No, I haven’t got shares in the firm; it is just that, after checking the way Citadel gets behind 
a book, I found it a good, enterprising house to deal with. (Note the full page ads in the Sunday book 
sections of the New York Times and the Chicago Tribune) . 

Item one will be a polio “team book” with chapters by the virus-scientists who made polio one 
of the great stories of our time. Two; a biography of a famous ex-Hollywood movie mogul. Book three 
will have a sex-Kinsey theme, and item four will be a “Club” book. My first Citadel placement, ONE 
FOR THE BOOK OF SPORTS by Sam Balter and Cy Rice, will be out soon. Also my first Harper's 
book. 


I have not forgotten that there are other publishers, and I’ve submissions at a dozen top houses. 
Also submissions in London. All publishers seek one thing—books which are apt to attract a great deal 
of attention. In short, SELL. Before your work can get to first base, it must attract the attention of 
one person, the purchasing editor. Books on diverse themes can do it, and one does not have to be 
genius to turn out a successful book, though one must be a writer. At least of sorts. 


Of course, celebrities generally have their stories ghosted, which is all right, but if you claim to 
be a WRITER, and still need a ghost—that’s all right, too, only you are not the person I want to hear 
from. If you do contact me about your book, what will you get for your twenty-five dollars? (No fees 
if you have been published within the past two or three years by a major royalty house). If I do not 
think that your book is submittable, you will receive a clear explanation of the reasons. If it can be 
made submittable, you will be told how. I do not revise for you, but in more cases than one my ideas 
on revision meant the difference between an advance and failure. If the MS. can be marketed “as is,” 
a good part of the fee goes toward handling expenses, and getting a book from publisher to publisher 
adds up to something in Overhead. 


I also have not forgotten that there are magazines, and there are constant sales of articles and 
stories. Not long ago an established house wrote me that they were seeking material for a new men’s 
magazine of the “Esquire-Playboy type.” I in turn notified my writers; within a month a dozen sales 
were chalked up. 


WHAT SELLS? There is no cut-and-dried answer. It is only easy to spot what will not sell, 
whether it be a book, a story or an article. Need an agent? No fees for the writer who is currently 
selling to the first-class magazines, providing you send me the type of material you have been selling. 
For the writer who is yet to sell, my fees are: A dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of three 
dollars for any script. Plays, fifteen dollars. Juveniles, T-V and radio scripts are judged as stories. Com- 
mission on sales is ten percen:. All fees end after the second sale. Remember the return postage, please. 


ALEX JACKINSON AGENCY 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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Just off the Press! 
Latest 1955 Edition of the 


Freelance Writers List of 
Television, Radio Markets 


(12th Consecutive Year of Publication) 


Every writer, beginner and professional, who wants 
to sell scripts to television (“‘live’’ or on film) should 
have this reliable, up-to-the-minute compilation. It 
tells you what programs are buying scripts this year— 
what type plays they want—how much they pay— 
whether they prefer outlines or completed scripts— 
and gives name of editor to contact. Also lists TV 
agents who handle freelance work. Send today for 
this authoritative, unique, and long-established List 
of your best markets (local, Chicago, Hollywood, 
New York City, etc.) prepared by NYU’s Instructor 
in Television Writing. 


PRICE: ONLY $2.25 POSTPAID 


Send check or money order to: 
A. R. Perkins, Jr. 
P.O. Box 371 
Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER: The new 1955 List plus two other 
helpful volumes: SAMPLE TV SCRIPTS and CLASS- 
ROOM HINTS ON TELEVISION WRITING: ALL three 
only $5.00 postpaid. 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 
WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 


better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the ¢ below and 
FREE learn, without 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, “Your Way to Success 
Authorship.” 


and their possible solutions. You can’t help be- 
ing an “expert” on something, if you are more than 
12 years old—and if not, you’re an expert on be- 
ing under 12. A prisoner in his cell is an expert 
on living in a prison cell. 

And even if you are a dabbler, you can always 
scratch a bit deeper into whatever subject appeals 
most to you at the moment. 

My own “research” was stacked all around the 
house, in sports books and magazines. And in my 
head. Incidents and experiences popped up in 
memories, and provoked recall of other incidents 
and details . . . The college classmate who gave a 
pint of blood to a little girl in a nearby hospital, 
without telling us, and then played baseball the 
same afternoon, weighed down by a catcher’s 
heavy gear, under a hot sun. He made three hits 
and helped to win the game, incidentally, al- 
though I didn’t have the nerve to make my story 
hero that heroic... 

A neighbor’s boy refused to follow a little group 
of runners who cutely risked taking a “short cut” 
during a school cross-country race. The short- 
cutters were detected by a spotter, and were dis- 
qualified. A Negro boy had been trailing the one 
who remained on the course, and stayed with his 
white teammate because (he said afterward) he 
was “a good guy to follow.” Their team lost the 
race anyway, unhappily—but not in my story. 
Title: “Follow the Leader.” 

Football coach Red Sanders, named “Coach of 
the Year” for his work at UCLA, has a favorite 
saying about football material which applies as 
well to writing material. “You can’t make chicken 
salad,” says Sanders, “out of chicken feathers.” 

New stories are suggested by new rules, new 
techniques, new “systems.” Even a player’s equip- 
ment. A recent gimmick in football is the “tear- 
away” jersey. These jerseys, worn by the ball- 
carriers, are manufactured of thin material with 
weak stitching, and without hemming at the collar. 
You can guess what happens when a tackler tries 
to grab the ball-carrier’s jersey collar. 

How do you make a story from such “material”? 
(No pun intended.) Such a device may sound a 
bit tainted, almost unethical—to the writer who 
doesn’t know his subject. The opposite is true, 
however. Grabbing a player by his jersey is rec- 
ommended neither by football coaches nor by 
physicians. 

My story “villain” was a huge rival tackle who 
liked to grab a smaller player by his jersey collar, 
hold him for all to see, and then slam him earth- 
ward. Got his come-uppance, natcherly, when he 
found himself holding the baggy part of a jersey. 
Sorry, but the story sold, first trip. 

These examples may never become classics, even 
in juvenile fiction. But all were accepted because, 
I am convinced, the editors recognized meat fresh 
off the hide. 

There are arguments against “specializing,” and 
some of them are valid. I like to try a different 
menu myself, now and then. But I have yet to 
hear a professional complain that knowing his 
subject could hurt his story. 

Take a good look at your manuscript, the next 
time it is returned with a rejection slip—or a pen- 
cilled note, “Sorry, too thin”—and ask yourself, 
honestly: 

Where’s the meat? 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL MARKET LIST OF 


Specialized Magazines 


UNDREDS of magazines appeal to readers 
who have specialized interests. The writer 
is missing a bet who doesn’t try his hand at 

writing for some of them. For nobody can expect 
to place all his manuscripts with top-flight gen- 
eral magazines. 

The specialized magazines are directed chiefly 
to readers not primarily interested in making 
money from the interests referred to. In this way 
they differ from business, or trade, publications 
edited to show how an individual can make his 
daily occupation more profitable financially. 

Articles, photographs, and fillers make up most 
of the contents of specialized magazines. Some use 
a little fiction and verse. 

The technique is the same as in writing articles 
for general magazines. The writer has to remem- 
ber, however, that his readers have a good back- 
ground of information and experience in the 
special subject. They will spot an error instantly. 
Also they will be impatient with a writer who tells 
them what they already know. 

Rates paid by specialized magazines vary widely, 
from the few that compete in price with mass cir- 
culation publications to those which offer very 
little. As the following list indicates, rates gener- 
ally are moderate. 

As usual, the letter in parentheses indicates the 
frequency of publication; the figure following is 
the single copy price in cents. For instance, 
(M-25) means monthly, 25 cents a copy. 

Prices for manuscripts are quoted in cents per 
word or dollars per article. Acc. means payment 


in acceptance. Pub. means payment on publi- 
cation. 


Amusements 


Hollywood Stars, Skye Publications, 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Feature news of motion pic- 
tures; lives of screen stars; fashions; beauty; home- 
making; successful living for young moviegoers. Joan 
Curtis, Executive Editor. Pub. Queries essential. 

Modern Screen, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, (M-20) 
Personality articles 1,500-2,000, fillers to 500. C. D. 
Saxon, Editor; Carl Schroeder, Western Editor, 870! 
W. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. Varying rates. Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York. (M-15) Sharply angled stories on established 
stars; occasional introductory shorts (1,000 words) 
on outstanding newcomers. Jack J. Podell. High 
rates. Acc. 

Movie Life, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Informal candid pictures of screen person- 
alities, well-captioned. ‘’Angle’’ stories done in pic- 
tures especially desired. Good rates. Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (M-25) Articles on motion picture person- 
alities to 1,800 on assignment only. Diana Lurvey. 
Reasonable rates. Pub. 

Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-29) 
Personality features on Hollywood stars, 3,000. Can- 
did photos of stars. Almost all stories are assigned to 
avoid duplication, and there is a very limited free- 
lance market. Evelyn Pain. Open rate. Acc. Query 
essential. 

Screen Life, Skye Publications, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) Same requirements as for Holly- 
wood Stars, above. 
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Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 10. 
(M-50) Articles on theatrical and associated arts, 
500-2,500. News items. Photos. John D. Mac- 
Arthur, Editor and Publisher. 2c. Pub. 

TV, Skye Publications, 270 Park Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Feature news of television; lives of TV 
stars; fashions; beauty; homemaking. Joan Curtis, 
Executive Editor. Pub. Queries essential. 

TV Fan, Skye Publications, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) Same requirements as for TV, 
above. 

TV Radio Mirror, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-15) Radio and TV fan stories, 3,000-5,000. No 
unsolicited MSS. read; query before submitting. No 
poetry published. Ann Daggett Higginbotham. $150 
up, according to merit. Acc. 

TV Star Parade, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Interviews, 1,600-1,800 words, with TV 
talent. Photo layouts. Marie Haller. Good rates for 
text, layouts $75. Pub. 


Antiques 


Antiques Magazine, 601 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(M-75) Articles mostly by researchers and authorities 
in the field of antiques: furniture, paintings, cer- 
amics, silver, glass, architecture—all English and 
American eighteenth century. Photos with articles. 
Alice Winchester. 3c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

The Spinning Wheel, Taneytown, Md. (M-30) Es- 
says and articles, especially documented material of 
interest to the collector of Early American antiques, 
including identificaton features, brief history, etc. 
Photos. Marjorie M. Smith. Payment commensurate 
with importance of material. Acc. 


Armed Services 


The Army Combat Forces Journal, 1529 18th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Original articles, transla- 
reprints of works on military subjects. 2/2-5c. 

ub. 

Leatherneck, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
(M-30) Fiction, humor, articles, to 3,500. Must have 
strong Marine slant. Shorts to 1,000. Colonel Donald 
L. Dickson, USMC. To $200. Acc. 

The Marine Corps Gazette, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. (M-30) Official journal of the Marine 
Corps Association. A professional military publica- 
tion using Marine Corps, naval, air, historical arti- 
cles, illustrated, with emphasis on amphibious war- 
fare. MSS. must be submitted in triplicate. Major 
David M. Cox, USMC. 3c-6¢. Acc. 

The National Guardsman, 100 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C. Stories 750-2,500 with appeal 
to all-male group, ages 17-35. Sports and military 
articles, 500-3,000; preferably factual military arti- 
cles—strategy, tactics, organization, material, logis- 
tics, history, with emphasis on National Guard angles. 
Cartoons. Allan G. Crist. 3¢ up. Pub. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (Bi- 
W-25) Professional type articles on naval subjects, of 
interest to enlisted personnel, 2,000-4,000; action 
naval short stories; photos; humorous and fact essays 
with naval slant. Rob E. Hurst. To Ic. Acc. if 
queried. Pub. if unsolicited. No payment for verse. 


The Arts 

Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22. (26 
times a yr.-50) News items of general interest to the 
art field. Query. 
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WE NEED STORIES 


Hollywood agency handling top ened stars needs 


story material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to motion 
picture, radio, and television production. Your story 
not have to be published to 
SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 

60% of movies, and almost all television and radio pro- 
ductions, are made from unpublished stories. The head of 
our Story Department, who was with the Story Department 
of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four years, can help 
you SELL YOUR STORY. ; i 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story material 
needed. For full information send 25c to cover costs of 
printing, handling, and eangte 7 The 25c is refundable when 
you send us your first story. This small charge is necessary 
to prevent our Story Department from being flooded with 
requests for free literature from curiosity seekers or others 
not seriously interested in selling stories. Address your re- 
quest to: 

CHARLOTTE SAGER, Head, Story Department 
THE HELEN AINSWORTH CORP. AGENCY 

BH Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


DON’T PAY FOR THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED! 


Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing program 

in which all copies and all rights belong to the author, plus 

70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

313 West 35th Street New York I, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 


Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 


22 Years Typing Experience 


HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


“I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES! 
SAY THE EDITORS. 

The demand for non-fiction of all types — fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo-stories, publicity, advertising copy, 
roto features, cohouns and syndication was never greater. 
New 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why 
editors are today telling hundreds of new writers why 

they'll buy their stories. Write right now to 

THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. N, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
mai open to inexperienced write the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, Juvenile, County Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices, Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
Ave. 


3233 Dallas 4, Texas 
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Dance Magazine, 231 W. 58th St., New York 19. 
(M-50) This is not a fan book, and articles about 
the dance and dancers must be well informed, with 
a serious approach to the art of the dance. Lydia 
Joel. About $25 an article, photos about $5. Pub. 
Query. 

Etude—The Music Magazine, Theodore Presser 
Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. (M-40) Articles to 1,800 on 
music and musicians for students, teachers, and music 
lovers. Guy McCoy. Pub. 

The Horn Book, 585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(Bi-M) Articles on juvenile authors and illustrators. 
Jennie D. Lindquist. Ic. Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 
(Semi-M-30) Articles dealing with serious music sub- 
jects. Ronald Eyer. Query.’ 

Musical Courier, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
(16 issues yearly) Reviews and important news of in- 
ternational music, ballet, opera, radio and television. 
Photos. Dr. Gid Waldrop, Dr. Henry Levinger. Query. 


Crafts, Mechanics, Hobbies 


Contest Magazine, Upland, Ind. (M-50) Instructive 
articles on how to win prizes in specific contests or 
specific types of contests. Hugh Freese. 1 Yac, photos 
of current big winners $2. Pub. 

Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth Ave., New York. (Bi-M- 
75) Articles on handicrafts, including ceramics, silver- 
ware, jewelry, weaving, textile printing, needlework, 
glassblowing, leatherwork, woodworking, carving, 
and design for professional craftsmen. Research must 
— and comprehensive. Conrad Brown. 2c. 

ub. 

The Family Handyman, 211 East 37th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-35) Subject matter: home improve- 
ment, repair, and maintenance of interest to do-it- 
yourself homeowners. Photos of work in progress and/ 
or finished glamour views of basements, attics, ter- 
races, built-ins, playrooms, kitchens, etc. that can be 
used with the how-to stories. Harold Joseph Highland. 
~ black-and-white glossy 8x10 photos $7.50 up. 

cc. 

Mechanics Today, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (Bi-M-25) How-to articles; hobbies and crafts; 
electronics; automotive; home maintenance; science 
features; money-making opportunities. All material 
should be simple and ingenious. Photos. Cartoons. 
Varying rates, pictures $5 up. Acc. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36. (M-25) Feature articles about mechanical and 
scientific development, inventions, etc. How-to arti- 
cles about projects readers can build. Cartoons. Pho- 
tos. William L. Parker. To $250 an article, pictures 
average of $10. Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Model airplane construction articles 1,500. 
William Winter. Varying rates. Pub. 

Model Railroader, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (M-50) How-to-do-it articles on scale model 
railroading, written by model railroaders. Photos. 
John Page. Pub. Query. 

Popular Electronics, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Articles on electronic subjects only—how 
it works, why it works, how to do it, how to use it. 
Kinks. News. Photos. Varying rates. Acc. Query. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11. (M-35) Illustrated articles on scientific, mechani- 
cal, industrial discoveries, human interest and ad- 
venture elements, 300-1,500; fillers to 250. How-to- 
do-it articles on craft and shop work, with photo- 
graphs and rough drawings, and short items about 
new and easier ways to do everyday tasks. Roderick 
M. Gront. 1c-10c, photos $5 up. Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (M-35) Features dealing with motor cars, 
aviation, home building, hobbies, and similar sub- 
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jects. How-to articles for men with an interest in 
science and mechanics. Short material for various de- 
partments. Photo layouts. Volta Torrey. To 20c. Acc. 


Profitable Hobbies, 543 Westport Road, Kansas 
City 11, Mo. (M-35) Original how-to articles built 
around hobby experience of a specific person who is 
profiting financially from his hobby, to 3,000; brief 
fact items. Especially in need of full-length articles 
about men hobbyists and of shorts (to 200) about 
men with interesting, financially profitable hobbies 
or spare-time money-making activities. T. M. O’ 
Leary. Ic, photos $1-$5. Pub. 

Radio and Television News, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (M-25) Technical and semitechnical arti- 
cles dealing with radio and television engineering, 
research, electronics. Constructional articles for ama- 
teur radiomen and servicemen. Diagram need only 
be in pencil. Good photos. No fiction or poetry; no 
publicity “‘puffs.’’ Any unusual application of elec- 
tronics, 100-2,000. Oliver Read. 3c-5c, including 
photos; gag cartoons $5. 

Railroad Model Craftsman, RFD 17, Ramsey, N. J. 
(M-50) Articles on model railroad construction; how 
to do it; photo stories. Scale drawings of railroad 
equipment, etc. Fillers. Photos. Cartoons rarely. 
Harold H. Carstens. Varying rates, photos about $5, 
color transparencies about $50. Pub. Query. 

Science & Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 
(Bi-M-25) Features on new developments in science, 
industry, home furnishings and appliances, workshop 
equipment, also on people who have developed suc- 
cessful business from hobbies. How-to articles by 
specialists on home remodeling; furniture; boat 
building; car servicing; Suilding radio, television, 
and electrical projects; crofts; other fields. Prefers to 
work strictly on query and assignment basis on full- 
length articles. Don Dinwiddie. Good rates; illus- 
trated Shop and Home Kinks $7.50 up. Acc. 

Trains, 1027 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
(M-50) Articles 1,500-3,500 on railroad operations, 
railroad systems, etc. David P. Morgan. 1c-3c. Acc. 
Photos $2.50-$12. Pub. Queries essential. 


Education 


Adult Leadership, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

11. (M exc. July, August-65) Articles 2,000-3,000 
in field of adult education and leadership; must be 
of practical help. Photos with articles. David Jen- 
kins. $35-$50 per article. Acc. Query. 

Child Study, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21. (Q-65) 
Official journal of the Child Study Association of 
America. Articles on child care and development and 
on current research developments and findings; book 
reviews and book lists for children, parents, and 
those who work with families; answers to parents’ 
questions; how-to articles; articles on family living, 
values, patterns in other cultures. No payment, ex- 
cept photos $5. 

The Grade Teacher, 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. 
(M-50) Short plays, assembly programs. Articles of 
value to primary and intermediate school teachers, 
300-1,800. Crafts and how-to-do-it material of in- 
terest to children. Toni Taylor. 

The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. (10 times a yr.- 
60) Stories 600-1,200 for children aged 6-14. Arti- 
cles by elementary school teachers on methods and 
_activities; art, handwork, or craft ideas. Songs. Plays 
ifor children. Verses—but generally overstocked. A 
‘few cartoons closely related to school life. Mary E. 
Owen. Varying rates, pictures $6-$10. Acc. 

The National Parent Teacher, 700 North Rush St., 
Chicago 11. (M-15) Scientifically accurate, but in- 
formally written illustrated articles on rearing and 
education of. children, to 1,800; verse, 16-20 lines. 
Eva H. Grant. 1 Yac, photos $1-$7.50. Acc. 

The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (M- 
exc. July, Aug.-50) Juvenile short stories. Articles 
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HE DID IT: You are looking at Frederick G. Lori- 
mer. He was an unpublished author until he sent 
his manuscript DOUBLE YOUR INCOME SELL- 
ING ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
to Pageant Press. Today he is widely acclaimed 
and his book has been placed in the reference li- 
brary of every major Insurance Company in the 
United States. SUGGESTION: If you have a manu- 
script—fiction or non-fiction—send it to Seth Rich- 
ards, publisher of Pageant Press, 130 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. 36. You will get a free editorial report 
and an appraisal of possibilities and costs. If you 
want to learn more about Pageant’s successful 
methods write for their free book (AJ9) which has 
helped hundreds of authors get their books pub- 
lished, advertised, publicized and distributed. Be 
sure also to ask for details of Pageant’s $1600 Best 
Book Contest for 1955. OPINION: Pageant’s free 
book is a beautiful example of their fine crafts- 
manship and contains many pointers of lasting 
value to writers. Better send for a copy today. 


(Advertisement) 


Confession Story Courses 


Supervised Course $50.00 Time Payments 
Plot Course for Advanced Writers _._____.__. $25.00 Cash 
Original Confession Plots ___________________$ 5.00 Each 


Manuscripts Criticisms $1.00 per 1000 words 
Keenan, P. O. Box 62, New York 63, N. Y. 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail will give 
50c per thousand Free cai 
ai at. 


PAULINE LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 
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on methods used in classroom instruction or in ad- 
ministration of education. Projects; units of work; 
timely material for special days. M. S. Adcock. $1.50 
a page. Pub. Query. 


Health, Personal Improvement 


Journal of Lifetime Living, 1625 Bay Road, Miami 
Beach, Fla. (M-25) Inspirational, philosophic, and 
practical advice articles on longevity, nutrition, 
health, marriage, personal problems of interest to 
mature men and women. Leonard M. Leonard, Editor. 
Excellent rates. Acc. 

fe & Health, Review & Herald Publishing Assn., 
Washington 12, D. C. (M-25) Articles on health, 
medical topics, common diseases, mental hygiene, 
and child care, written in layman’‘s language. Prefer 
M.D. or R.N. byline, but accurate and authentic free- 
lance material is invited. Average length 1,200. No. 
clippings, fillers, or cartoons. J. De Witt Fox, M.D. 
Payment modest and according to research and au- 
thenticity. Acc. . 

Listen, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W., Washington 12, 
D.C. (Q-35) Articles, life experiences, news, reflecting 
some phase of alcohol or narcotics problems. Fillers, 
photos in this specialized field. Limited amount of 
verse. Francis A. Soper. 2c-4c, verse at varying rates. 
Pub. 

Mental Health and You, Skye Publishing Co., Inc., 
270 Park Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-35) Articles to 
2,500 on human problems, interests, and relation- 
ships with which the reader can feel some identifica- 
tion; adequate documentation must be woven in. 
Arthur Bernhard. Varying rates. Acc. 

Nursing World, Suite 1505, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. (M-25) Factual articles relating to 
nurses and nursing, 1,000-2,000 words. Drawings 
and photos desirable. 2c. Pub. 

Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 San Juan Drive, De- 
troit 21, Mich. (Irr.-25) ‘“How to do it’’ magazine 
for the physically handicapped covering all types of 
disability. Articles 300-500, descriptive of mechani- 
cal devices, gadgets, appliances and procedures for 
personal adjustment, social or economic rehabilita- 
tion; may be accompanied by sketches or photos. 
Harry E. Smithson. Gadget articles, $1-$25 each. 
Acc. 

Popular Medicine, 66 Leonard St., New York 13. 
(Bi-M-35) Articles written by recognized medical 
writers or medical doctors and recognized psychol- 
ogists, 1,000-1,500 words. Albert Brandt, Ph.D. 
Rates by arrangement. Acc. 

Sexology, 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Since 1953 published in Spanish as well as English. 
Medical, sexological articles, preferably by physicians. 


2c-5ce. Pub. 
Today's Health, American Medical Assn., 535 N. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Articles on any aspect of 
physical or emotional health; material to meet normal 
health interest of well people of all ages from high 
school on. Especially wants sound material for adoles- 
cents and the elderly. Overstocked on verse; will not 
buy any more for several years. Dr. W. W. Bauer. 
2c-5c¢. Acc. 

Today’s Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
(10 times a yr.-35) Articles on secretarial subjects. 
Articles on secretaries to well-known personalities. 
Fiction 500-1,200 words, preferably with office 
background (without emphasis on romance). Fillers. 
Aged to a articles. Sally Clarke. $25- 

pending on length and of article, fill 
$15, photos $5. Acc. 

Trustee, Journal for Hospital Governing Boards, 
18 E. Division St., Chicago 10. All articles contributed 
by people in the hospital and related health fields and 
other authorities interested in hospital operation. 
Arnold A. Rivin. No payment. 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. (M-35) Articles dealing with effect of deafness 
on individual and ways of overcoming such effect; 
authentic success stories of the deaf who speak. No 
fiction; almost no verse. Alice Dunlap. No payment. 

Your Health, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. (Q-35) 
Sound, helpful, readable articles on all phases of 
physical and mental health. Fillers. Douglas Lurton. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Your Life, Today's Guide to Desirable Living, 270 
Park Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-35) Inspirational, 
helpful articles on living; personality profiles, 1,200- 
2,500; quizzes; brief games; fillers. Douglas Lurton. 
First-class rates. Acc. 

Your Personality, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Semi-A-35) Helpful articles on all phases of person- 
ality, 700-2,500. Douglas Lurton. Good rates. Acc. 


Camera Arts Publishing Co., 3755 W. Armitage 
Ave., Chicago. Short stories and articles 500-2,500, 
gags, jokes suitable for a men’s magazine. Cute, 
pert, spicy girlie story-telling cartoons with or without 
gag lines. Joseph Sorren. Text 2c-5c, cartoons $5- 


Charley Jones Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main 
St., Wichita 2, Kans. (M-35) Humorous articles, 
stories, anecdotes to 500 words. Themes deal with 
domestic situations and events common to and fa- 
miliar to most readers. Cartoons to $25, jokes 50c, 
verse 25c a line, longer material 2c a word. Acc. 

Drum Major Magazine, Janesville, Wis. (M-20) 
Cartoons, gags on majorettes, drum majors, and 
marching bands. Don Sartell. $3 to $15 each. Acc. 

Humorama, Inc., 655 Madison Ave., New York 
21. Comprises nine magazines: bimonthlies Joker, 
Jest, Comedy, Stare, Breezy; quarterlies Gee Whiz, 
Snappy, Revel, Gaze. Cartoons in the girl cheesecake 
field, also general cartoons; submit roughs. Jokes to 
250 words, fillers with humor, epigrams with a quip 
or message. Ernest N. Devver. Cartoons $8 up, text 
at varying rates. Acc. 

1000 Jokes Magazine, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 
16. (Q-15) Humorous pieces 200-600. Cartoons. Does 
not buy jokes. See magazine before submitting. Bill 
Yates. $15-$25 an article, cartoons $15, cartoon 
spreads $100. Acc. 


work. Write for free brochure to 


reasonable plan for 


We can offer the most sensible method to authors who must plan for subsidy publication of their 


Wountain Press, 2679 So. York 
Note: Big Mountain Press is a subsidiary imprint of Alan Swallow, Publisher, with Dr. Stuart 
R. Northam taking over active management of this phase of Dr. Swallow’s work. 


authors editions! 


Denver 10, Colorade 
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Nature, Science 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. (M-50) Articles on trees, forests, soil con- 
servation, land management, water development, out- 
door recreation. Profiles and interviews with people 
who have done interesting things in the renewable 
natural resources field. Length, 1,000-2,500. Out- 
door photos. James B. Craig. 2c up. Acc. 

American Woodsman, Fort Loudon, Pa. (M-25) 
Outdoor articles 2,000-3,000 with illustrative photos. 
Fillers on outdoor subjects. Cartoons. Lyman E. 
Hawbaker. To $50 on article with pictures, separate 
photos $2-$5. Pub. Query. 

Audubon Magazine, National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28. (Bi-M-50) Articles on 
birds, mammals, plants, insects; wildlife and conserva- 
tion of region or locality; biographical sketches of 
living naturalists; how-to-do and personal experience 
on wildlife projects, 1,500-2,500. Photos, black and 
white only. John K. Terres. $15-$75. Photos $3 
(cover picture $10). Acc. Query. 

Frontiers, 19th St. and Parkway, Philadelphia 3. (5- 
times yr.-50) Natural history articles for the layman, 
a it photos. McCready Huston. 2c up. Pub. 

uery. 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St. and Central 
Park W., New York. (M except July and August-50) 
Popular articles to 4,000 on natura! science, explora- 
tion, wildlife; photo series; fillers. Edward M. Weyer, 
Jr. $200 up for full-length articles, proportional for 
shorter pieces, photos $5. Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
D.C. (10 issues a year-50) Illustrated nature articles 
1,000-2,000; fillers with pictures 100 to 400; short 
verse. R. W. Westwood. Ic-3c. Acc. Query. 

Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
(M-25) Popular articles on all fields of science to 
2,000. G. B. Clementson. 5c. Acc. 


Pets 


All-Pets Magazine, Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
(M-35) Authoritative articles on pets of all kinds, to 
1,000. William M. Howell. Articles $3 up, pictures 
$2 up. Pub. 

Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Room 1204, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. (M-25) Fiction, verse, articles, unusual 
photos, cartoons specifically relating to cats. $5 up 
per article, verse 10c a line. Acc. Overstocked. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. (M-15) S.P.C.A. organ. Animal articles and 
stories (not fiction) to 600; photos. W. A. Swallow. 
Yac, photos $1 up. Acc. 

Popular Dogs Magazine, 2009 Ranstead St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M-35) Short-shorts; human interest arti- 
cles on dogs; verse; fillers; cartoons; photos. 50c an 
inch, verse $1, pictures $3. Query. Pub. 


WRITING 


TV - Radio - Short Short - Plays 
Novel Movie 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: 
The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based on the 
lectures and books of 
LAJOS EGRI 
“The Art of Dramatic Writing” (Simon & Schuster) 
“Your Key to Successful Writin ~ i (Henry Holt) 


used as texts in Colleges and Universities 
throughout the country 


PLAYS ANALYZED 
EGRI ASSOCIATES 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 6-6121 


I WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-Fiction — That’s my specialty. 
More markets now for he-man stuff than ever before. 
Perhaps | can help you hit the jackpot. 

If your manuscript is typewritten and under 5000 words, 
I'll give it a frank but a appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 
better query first. And don’t forget the return postage. 


JACKSON KING 
Box 175, Sierra Madre, California 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS Py: choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
MANUSC SCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
DITING & GHOSTWRITING, All. For 
BOOK CONTEST—$2, PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
Ree BOOKLETS 
WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of s lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners.” 
L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly ty; m ready. Free carbon on white —_. $1.25 
to $1.75 a mand word average. Minimum $6.5 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


COMING IN OCTOBER 


A brilliant article on fiction, ‘‘Character is 
Story,’’ by David Cornel DeJong, distinguished 
novelist and short-story writer. 

“Craftsmanship for the Beginning Poet,’’ 
by Margery Mansfield, whose articles on writing 
poetry have helped thousands. 

A market list of religious magazines. Also 
a market list of company publications (house 
organs). 

Plus other outstanding features that will 
help you in your writing and marketing. 

Don’t miss this or subsequent issues. See 
handy subscription order form on Page 31 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print anc make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minn. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 

“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 
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Photography 


Amateur Art & Camera, 3755 W. Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. (M-50) Illustrated general, technical, or 
semi-technical articles of interest to the amateur 
artist, 500-1,000. Art and figure photos of nudes or 
seminudes, scenic, scapes, human interest, child and 
animal life, novelty. Joseph Sorren. 1 Yac-2c. Photos 
$5-$20. Acc. 

Home Movies and Professional Cine Photographer, 
6327 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
(M-25) Articles on amateur movie making, 1,500- 
2,000; also 16mm professional stories with photos. 
Sketches and descriptions of movie-making gadgets. 
Henry Provisor. 3c, photos $3-$10, black and white 
covers $25. Acc. 


Modern Photography Magazine, 33 West 60th 
St., New York. (M-35) Entertaining, instructive, in- 
spiring articles to 3,000 with photo illustrations; also 
individual photos, gadget ideas, and cartoons on pho- 
tography. J. Judge. Photos to $25. Acc. Query. 


Popular Photography Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (M-35) Illustrated articles on all phases 
of photography, 600-2,000; captions for each shot. 
(Query on articles.) Prints and color transparencies 
of high quality for reader picture section, showing 
outstanding technique and composition. Pictures and 
text for Photo Tip department. Color transparencies 
for covers and inserts. Technical data must accom- 
pany all pictures. Bruce Downes. Black and white 
photos $15, color $40 up. Tips $5-$10. Acc. 

Pictures, 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. (M-free) 
Amateur snaps, all subjects, black and white or color; 
no candid shots. Wyatt Brummitt. $5 up. Acc. 


Picture Magazines 


Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) 
A national pictorial monthly of Catholic life, edited 
by laymen. Picture stories only, at $5 a picture. Ed- 
ward Rice, Robert Lax, Robert Reynolds, Senior Edi- 
tors. No queries. 

Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York 20. (W-20) 
Photos of national and world news events, human- 
interest picture series. Freelance market small. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Look, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Bi-W-15) 
Articles and pictures of broad general interest; par- 
ticularly about people and their problems. Very 
high writing standards, tight editing. David Botter, 


Assistant Managing Editor, for text; Ben Wicker- 
sham, Picture Editor. Good rates. Acc. 
Parade, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17. (W- 


Sunday newspaper supplement.) General interest pic- 
ture stories. Jess Gorkin. $250-$500. Acc. 

Stare, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. (Bi-M- 
25) Photos—cheesecake, oddities. Steve André. Acc. 


Regional Magazines 


Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. (M-35) Arizona 
photographs of professional quality in black and white 
and color. In transparencies 4x5 or larger preferred, 
but 2%4x2V% accepted. Articles dealing mainly with 


Arizona and Southwest travel subjects. Poetry. Ray- 
mond Carlson. Articles 2c-5c, verse 50c per line, 
black and white photos $3.50-$10, color $20-$60. 
First publication rights only. 

Arkansas Gozette, Little Rock, Ark. Features on 
Arkansas subjects, illustrated, 400-1,000. Gene Fretz, 
Sunday Feature Editor. $5-$25 an article, photos $3. 
Pub. 

The Atlantic Guardian, 96 Water St., St. John’s, 
N. F., Canada. Articles, preferably illustrated, about 
unusual aspects of Newfoundland life; articles about 
natives of Newfoundland successful elsewhere. Ewart 
Stuart. Rates by arrangement. Query. 

The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Company, Main St. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. A restricted market 
for travel material of the Canadian North. Illustra- 
tions essentials. Clifford P. Wilson. 2c up. Pub 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 54 Park Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada. (M-50) Illustrated geographical arti- 
cles 1,000-5,000. Gordon M. Dallyn. Ic up. Pub. 

Chicago, 858 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10. (M-25) 
Short-shorts 1,000; short stories 4,000-5,000; pos- 
sibly serials and novelettes. Essays and articles dealing 
with Chicago or the Middle West. Very little verse— 
must be of high quality. Fillers. Sketches, but not 
cartoons. Numerous photos, especially for. picture 
stories and essays. Maurice English. Prose 3c, verse 
50c a line. Pub. 

Colorado Wonderland, 701 S. Tejon St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Illustrated articles 1,200-1,500 de- 
signed to bring tourists to Colorado. Wilma A. 
Davis. 2c, photos $3, color transparencies, $25. Pub. 

Connecticut Circle, 302 State St., New London, 
Conn. (M-25) Articles and photos relating to Con- 
necticut, Connecticut history, and Connecticut people. 
Harry F. Morse. 1c up, photos $2 up. 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. (M-35) 
Illustrated features, preferably in first person, from 
the desert Southwest on travel, nature, mining, arche- 
ology, history, recreation, exploration, personalities, 
homemaking, desert gardening, Indians, semiprecious 
gem fields; maximum 2,500. Must have the ‘feel’ 
of the desert country. Photos essential with contem- 
porary material. Randall Henderson. 1 Yac up, photos 
$1-$3. Acc. 

Down East Magazine, Camden, Maine. (9 times a 
yr.-25) Essays to 2,500; articles marine, historical, 
character to 2,500; anecdotes. Very few short stories. 
Cartoons. Photographs. No verse. All material must 
be directly related to Maine. Duane Doolittle. $30- 
$50 for pieces 2,000-2,500, anecdotes, etc., $5 up. 
Acc. 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650 15th St., Den- 
ver 2, Colo. (W-15, with Sunday Denver Post) Gen- 
eral interest features 250-2,500 on personality, out- 
doors, domestic, authentic history; verse to 20 lines; 
fillers; photo-features; cartoons. .All material should 
have strong Western peg. Bill Hosokawa. 1Y2c up, 
photos $5. Acc. 

Greater Philadelphia Magazine, 1831 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M-35) Articles to 1,500 on a 
variety of subjects dealing with Greater Philadelphia 
area; personality sketches of local persons; photo ser- 
ies. Arthur Lipson. To $25 an article. 

New Hampshire Profiles, 1 Pleasant St., Ports- 
mouth, N. H. (M-35) Historical and current articles 
New Hampshire centered; New Hampshire person- 


POETS 


An opportunity to have your approved poem or poems 
published in book form. For type of poems considered 
and complete information, write 
TRINITY PRESS 
6605 A Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 


34 Yrs. As Literary Agents—Beginners Welcomed 


Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 
criticism. Personal representation for established 
writers. For information and references write to: 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


alities and events. Photos. Verse and fillers appli- 
cable to New Hampshire. Paul E. Estaver. Articles to 
$30, verse $5-$10, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on New Mexico, 1,500. George 
Fitzpatrick. $15 an article, 4x5 transparencies for 
color section, New Mexico subjects only, $25. Pub. 
Verse, no payment. 

Out West Magazine, P.O. Box 551, Helena, Mont. 
Features not above 1,500 words on subjects dealing 
with the Northern Rocky Mountain States—travel, 
personalities, industries, etc. No fiction, very little 
historical material. F. E Merritt. 1c. pub. 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, Box 1892, 
Seattle 11, Wash. Features on Pacific Northwest sub- 
jects only, 1,000-2,000. Picture layouts for roto 
section. Chester Gibbon. $15 for unillustrated articles; 
$25 with suitable art. Pub. 

Sunset, Menlo Park, Calif. (M-20) Largely staff- 
written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 
Western travel, Western home, Western food, West- 
ern crafts, Western gardening, how-to-do-it articles. 
Acc. Query. 

Vermont Life, State House, Montpelier, Vt. Illus- 
trated factual Vermont articles. Photos, black and 
white and color. Walter Hard, Jr. 2c. Pub. 

Weekend Magazine, 231 St. James St., W., Mon- 
treal, Canada. Magazine section of 24 Canadian 
dailies and the Standard. Limited market for short 
features of Canadian interest. Fillers. Photo features, 
including color. Fiction for family reading, 2,500- 
3,000. $150-$200. Acc. Query on articles. 

Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. (M-20) Articles 300-1,200, photos of out-of- 
doors, natural science, history, etc., on California, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and southern 
Colorado. Verse. Cartoons. Phil Townsend Hanna. 5c, 
photos $5. Acc. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-25) Articles on New 
England subjects to 2,000. Poetry, any subject but 
not over 20 lines, preferably shorter. 2c-10c, verse 
25c a line. Pub. 


Sports, Recreation 


The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-25) 
True stories, Alaska interest, 2,000-5,000; outdoor 
fact articles; photos. Emery F. Tobin. Yac. Pub. 

The American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. (W-25) Short stories 1,000-1,500. Articles on 
hunting upland game birds witth pointing dogs, to 
3,500. Photos. W. F. Brown. Rate varies. Acc. 

The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 6, D.C. (M-40) Hunting and shooting 
material; small arms, marksmanship instruction, gun- 
smithing, etc. Also articles dealing with miliary small 
arms and small arms training. No fiction or verse. 
Walter J. Howe. To 5c, photos $6. Acc. 

Arabian Horse News, Box 28, Boulder, Colo. (M- 
exc. January and July-35) Articles, verse, fillers, pho- 
tos, cartoons, dealing with Arabian horses. Mrs. 
Anna Best Joder. No payment. 

The Archers’ Magazine, 1200 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. (M-25) Recreationa!, hunting, crafts- 
manship, hobby articles 500-1,000. Photographs. J. 
W. Anderson. Ic, photos extra. Pub. Query. 

Baseball Magazine, Washington Bldg., Washington 
5, D.C. Fact articles on baseball subjects. Short stories 


Books for Verse Writers 


THE RISE OF THE ANTI-POETS 
by Stanton A. Coblentz 


“What Are You Writing For?”, “Why Do You Not 
Compromise?”, “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty” and 
“Is a Modern Wordsworth Possible?” are but four of 
these twenty trenchant editorials garnered from the 
past fifteen years of WINGS, A Quarterly of Verse. 
A book for all poets and poetry lovers who grope for 
standards and methods amid the modern confusion. 


$2.00 

POETRY IS FUN 

by Ruth Crary 
An outstanding textbook—the definitive How to 
Write Verse—simply written, easy to understand, illus- 
trated by hundreds of examples and poems, and au- 
thoritatively presented. Over 100,000 words on such 
things as rhyme, parodies, limericks, metrical and stan- 
zaic forms, the sonnet, blank verse, the French forms, 
ete. “Supplies the hopeful student with all the tools a 
poet needs.” — Delos Avery, Chicago Tribune. $5.00 


THE WINGS PRESS 


Mill Valley California 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also de- 
scription of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) 
containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 


If you’re interested in selling your poems for children, send 
me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I'll revise and/or suggest markets for your 
juvenile verse. Ask for free pamphlet. 

ELEANOR DENNIS 


Box 308 Conneaut Loke, Po. 


POEMS—Urgently Needed to Set to Music! 
Write clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample poems. 
FREE evaluation. TINPAN ALLEY, 1650 Broadway 
(Dept. H), New York 19. 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
ublished on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
ave a plan for the additional promotion 

and distribution of your book WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU. 
If interested, write for details to 


wR ITERS SERVICE 
7 E. 42, N. Y. 17, N. Tel. MU 7-5690 


FREE 


work with writers. 
work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


The valuable brochure 
HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to readers of the Author & Journalist. 
If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives details of how | 


If | take you in “| limited circle of writers, you'll become a selling writer or my 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, 


SEPTEMBER, 1955: 


CALIFORNIA 
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Professional Aid — Friendly Criticism 
AUTHOR—CRITIC—FICTION TEACHER will help you with 
any type of story. Satisfaction guaranteed. $1 per 1,000. 


$3 minimum. 
HERBERT DAWSON 
4106 Creed Ave. 


icago class. 


For coaching by mail. 
My SEVEN? BOOKS 


Advance Tect 2 


: E IT SELL! 
: TRY SHORT SHORTS ( ——- 
WRIT : LEARN TO EARN! (New writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEV IL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel). 
For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail| 
49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


DO YOU HAVE A MANUSCRIPT? 


We need stories, novels and articles to sell to 
Established writers no reading fee. Beginners $3 for short 
scripts up to 3,000 words; $10 for novels. Commission 10%. 
We placed a best seller. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nassou St.—Tribune Bldg. New York 38, 


N.Y. 


EASIEST V/AY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 
P.O. Box 146-A : New Uim, Minn. 


IF | SHOULD GHOST WRITE FOR YOU 
IT WOULD COST YOU PLENTY, SO YOU DO THE 
WRITING. I’LL DO MY BEST TO HELP YOU GET 
RESULTS. MINIMUM $2.00—to 3000 words $2.50 
—to 7000 words $5.00. 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues, copies of which are available at 25c each 
postpaid: 

Little Magazines, Company Publications. October, 
1954 

Book Publishers. November, 1954 

Business (Trade) Publications. December, 1954 
Juvenile Magazines. February, 1955 

Filler Markets, Jewish Publications. March, 1955 
Poetry, Including Light Verse. April, 1955 
Comic Books. May, 1955 

Farm Publications, Travel Markets. June, 1955 
Handy Market List. July, 1955 
og Card Verse, Plays, Syndicates. 
Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
We suggest you order TODAY—the supply of 
copies is limited. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 


August, 


Topeka, Kansas 


oat short-shorts with baseball themes. Earl C. Noyes. 
u 

The Blood-Horse, P.O. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. 
(W-20) Articles on breeding and racing of Thor- 
oughbred horses. Warren Schweder. Articles $15 up. 
Photos $3 up. Pub. 

Boat Sport, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. (8 times 
a yr.-25) Articles by experts on outboards and in- 
boards—accompanied by photos. News about speed- 
boat events. Cartoons seldom. Harold Hersey. Rates 
by arrangement, photos $2.50-$3.50. Pub. Query. 

Boats, 117 Broad St., Milford, Conn. (M-35) Prac- 
tical articles on small boats. Phctos. T. J. Davin. 
$25-$50 an article. Pub. Query. 

Car Craft Magazine, 5659 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. (M-25) Show-how photo features on 
automotive subjects with emphasis on modifying for 
competition, handling ability, and/or looks. Cartoons. 
Dick Day. $15-$20 a page, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Car Life, 814 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. (M- 
35) General automotive articles carrying consumer 
appea!. Fillers. Cartoons. Photographs. Travers 
Green. Good rates, photos $5-$7.50. Pub. 

The Chronicle, Middleburg, Va. (W) Articles cover- 
ing Thoroughbred breeding, flat racing, steeplechas- 
ing, horse shows, foxhunting, polo, beagling, junior 
riding, etc. Photos of horses, $3. Pub. 

Field & Stream, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. (M- 
25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 
1,500-3,000, Hugh Grey. 5c up. Acc. 

The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. (M-35) Requirements 
are extremely specific, since the slant of its articles 
departs from the ordinary in the outdoor magazine 
field. A study of the magazine is essential and a 
query should be made before submitting material. 
Photographs. Cartoons on fishing. No fiction or 
poetry. Arthur P. Hutt. Payment at flat rates, by ar- 
rangement. 

Forest and Outdoors, 4795 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal 6, Canada. Dramatic, true, helpful material 
dealing with the outdoors from the standpoint of hunt- 
er, angler, week-end camper. Canadian background; 
slanted towards conservation of woods, wildlife, water. 
Length to 1,800. Some short how-to pieces (with 
photo or drawing). Ronald J. Cooke. 1 Y2c-2c, photos 
$3, cover photo $10. Pub. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. (M-20) True stories of hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, camping, big game hunting; in fact, any type 
of article of interest to sportsmen. Photographic il- 
lustrations, also photos for cover. L. Adams. Yac. Acc. 

Grit & Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S. C. (M-25) 
Articles, photos, cartoons, cartoon ideas, pertaining to 
game fow! exclusively; fiction. (Miss) Sara Ellen Cul- 
bertson. Rates a matter of correspondence. 

Hot Rod, 5959 Hollywood Blyvd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. (M-25) Automotive features and automotive 
how-to-do-it’s, 300-1,000. Cartoons. Photos. Bob 
Greene. Good rates, pictures $5. Acc. Query. 

Lakeland Yachting, 906 N. Eighth St., Sheboygan, 
Wisc. Devoted exclusively to lake and river boating 
in the Mid-west, including the Great Lakes. Articles 
on interesting boats, boating personalities, cruises—- 
in the first person; how-to articles. Victor H. Schoen. 
Around 2c. Acc. Query. 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Outdoor adventure and travel articles. Photos. Wil- 
liam J. Trepagnier. $50-$100. Acc. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. (Bi-M-15) Articles 700 or 1,400, with glossy 
photos, on people and places of the West, history, 
travel poe out-of-doors. James Donaldson. 4c- 
5c, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

National Skiing, 7314 W. Colfax Ave., Denver 15, 
Colo. (Semi-M-Nov. through March) Short stories, 
short shorts, articles, photo features, verse, cartoons, 
all relating to skiing. Stories and articles 50c-$1 per 
inch, cartoons $5-$10 per panel, payment by arrange- 
ment for photo features. Pub. 
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Angeles 8, Calif. 
REMEMBER ‘THE NAME 
MILDRED | REID 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)............$1.00 
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... 
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Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) 
Articles and stories relating to fishing and hunting, 
sportsmen’s interests, to 3,000; kinks, shorts, photos, 
etc. William E. Rae. Top rates. Acc. 


The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York 7. (M-40) 
Illustrated how-to-do-it articles on every phase of 
boating, 1,500. Boris Lauer-Leonard. Varying rates, 
photos $5. Pub. 


Scholastic Coach, 33 West 42nd St., New York 33. 
(M-25) Articles on the coaching and playing of high 
school and college sports. Herman Masin. Ic. Pub. 


Skating Magazine, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. (8 times a yr.-50) Official publication of the 
U.S. Figure Skating Association. Articles, mostly in- 
structive, dealing with technical aspects of ice figure 
skating, 700-1,500. Theresa Weld Blanchard. No pay- 
ment. 


Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. (Six issues October 
through March-35) Articles 1,000-2,500 on ski trips, 
controversial subjects, techniques, resorts, person- 
alities. Humor; fillers about skiing. William T. Eldred. 
1c-5c, photos $5-$10. Pub. 


Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Personality and behind-the-scenes features, contro- 
versial subjects of interest to sport fans. Baseball and 
boxing the year round. Other sports in season. Articles 
2,500-3,500. Ed. Fitzgerald. Payment from $200 
depending on length. Briefs for SPORTalk department 
$5-$10. Acc. 


Sport Life, 655 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Q- 
35) Short stories 2,000-4,000. First person, true, 
rugged, dramatic, hunting and fishing articles; also 
photo stories of same type. Cartoons, Animal photos. 
Noah Sarlat. To $300, pictures to $25. Acc. Query. 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. (M- 
25) Some short fiction used, to 3,000 words, related 
to field sports; picture stories, articles, how-to-do-it 
features, to 2,500; fillers. Particularly interested in 
color transparencies that show action; prefer mini- 
mum 24%4x2V%4 but can use 35mm. Ted Kesting. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. Acc. 


Sports Illustrated, Time & Life Bldg., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (W-25) Short stories 1,500- 
3,000; short-shorts 250-1,500. Essays 1,000-2,000. 
Articles 2,000-3,000—personality, controversy, un- 
usual subjects, all relating to sports (both participant 
and spectator). Fillers 50-250. Photos. Address fic- 
tion and non-fiction to Andrew Crichton, fillers to 
William Chapman. Full-length articles and stories, 
$750 up, shorter material $5-$500. Acc. Query. 


Sportsman Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (Bi-M-35) Noah Sarlat. See Sport Life, above. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Baltimore 
12, Md. (M-50) Short stories with racing background, 
3,500-5,000. Articles 2,500-3,500 on racing, bi- 
ographies of racing people, methods of play. Photos 
of Thoroughbred racing, including transparencies for 
covers. Crossword puzzles. Raleigh S. Burroughs. Ic 
up, puzzles $5, photos $3-$6, Kodachromes $75. 
Pub 


The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. (M-35) Articles in which the 
Western Stock horse is featured, 1,500-2,000. Car 
toons. Dick Spencer III. 2c, cartoons $5. Acc. Query. 


Western Sportsman, P.O. Box 5008, Austin 31, 
Texas. (Bi-M-15) Hunting, fishing, and big game 
articles, 1,200-1,500; cartoons. Deep Western flavor. 
Needs articles on Western fishing other than trout 
fishing. J. A. Small. Varying rates. Pub. 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) 
Factual yachting material (power and sail), cruise 
stories, and technical articles on design, rigging, etc., 
2,000-4,000. Photos containing unusual yachting 
features. Critchell Rimington. 2Yec up. Acc. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 


with each ms. 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for vears. 
25 9x12 and 25 9Y, 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 1I1_ z 
32 6x9 and 32 62x92. 
Add 75c postage on each above groups. 
100 5'¥%x8'¥% notehead an 4 envelopes 
three lines __Prepaid 1.50 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 


Box 202-AJ 
Writers Supplies Since 35 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. 
Let us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, 
light verse. Reading fees $2.00 per 3000 words. Sales, 
ten percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may 
script! Criticism and revision if 
lesired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
60 - 90 Days Delivery 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1564 Dallas, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WRITE AS A PROFESSIONAL! 


Learn how through our new method of individualized, per- 


sonal instruction. Send for outline synopsis of 40 basic 
lessons, covering fiction and non-fiction technique. 


American Institute of Professional Writing 
Alameda, New Mexico 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed yp Bet educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these cialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 
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BP Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
} 
| 
{ 
| 


New Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books 
of special interest to writers. As a service to its 
readers, Author & Journalist will supply any of 
these books at the published price postpaid. Send 
order with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1313 
National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Poetry Is Fun, by Ruth Crary. The Wings Press. 
244 pages. $5. 


Nine-tenths of the poems that comes to any 
editor’s desk are written with only the most rudi- 
mentary notion of rhyme and rhythm. The writers 
show no ease or flexibility in handling verse. 

For the thousands of such, Miss Crary’s book 
will prove a valuable guide. Anybody willing to 
study and practice can learn from it how at least 
to produce verse that moves without limping. 

Practically every form used in English poetry is 
analyzed in detail with examples. Much attention 
is devoted to the artificial French forms such as 
the sestina, the ballade, the rondeau. These are 
hard to sell to a contemporary editor, but writing 
them is first-class practice in disciplined rhyme and 
rhythm, applicable to less recondite work. 

While Poetry Is Fun is intended primarily as 
a how-to manual for the inexperienced, many a 
skilled writer will find it a useful reference book. 


Worps AND THEIR Ways: A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY 
AND PuiLosopHy, by Eugene H. Sloane, Ph.D. 
The Owl Press. 108 pages. $1. 


“The way we use words,” says Doctor Sloane, 
“largely determines our outlook and philosophy of 
life. If we have a hazy feeling for them, we are 
bound to have a hazy mind and a hazy outlook.” 

Words and Their Ways is a delightful intro- 
duction—simple, direct, quietly entertaining—to 
the use of words and recognition of their powers 
and limitations. The author explains the origins 
of hundreds of words, and at the same time throws 
clear light on many philosophical and even theo- 
logical problems. 


DANTON’s INFERNO, by Danton Walker. Hastings 
House. 312 pages. $3.95. 


For years Danton Walker has conducted the 
“Broadway” column in the mass circulation New 
York Daily News. He's produced 414 million words 
for the column in addition to magazine and other 
writing. 

Danton’s Inferno is his autobiography showing 
how he got to the place where he is. It’s a colorful 
and diverting story. 


The writer—perhaps especially the young writer 
—will be interested in the personal qualities that 
make Walker's work appeal to millions. Aside 
from distinct writing ability, Walker’s life story 
shows interest in all sorts of people; he is equally 
at ease in talking with bishops, prostitutes, actors, 
soldiers, authors, members of the titled nobility. 
He takes folks as they are, not looking up to them 
or down upon them. He picks out the most in- 
teresting things each person has to offer. 

Another factor in Mr. Walker’s success is his 
readiness for any adventure. He’s no stay-at-home 
writer trying to pick inspiration out of the air. 

Perhaps most important of all, Walker refuses 
to take anyone—even himself—too seriously. 

All in all, a pretty good pattern for writing suc- 
cess. 


THe WritreR AND PSYCHOANALYsIS, by Edmund 
Bergler, M.D. Second Edition. Robert Brun- 
ner. 295 pages. $3.75. 


Doctor Bergler is an eminent psychiatrist and 
psychoanalist whose 15 books show not only knowl- 
edge of many fields but unusual ability to make 
scientific facts clear to the everyday reader. 

The thesis of The Writer and Psychoanalysis is 
that “every work of art corresponds to a defense 
mechanism against an unconscious wish.” This is 
in contrast to a‘common psychoanalytic view that 
artists, including writers, actually express their 
unconscious wishes in their works. 

A corollary to Doctor Bergler’s view is that “the 
difference in talent in writers . . . corresponds to 
the amount of compromise the unconscious Ego 
can wrest from: the inner conscience.” In some 
cases, he has found, talent can be increased by 
psychoanalysis. 

The author cites numerous examples, some 
from historical records of writers, some from his 
experience as an analyst, to support his views. 
He lays particular emphasis on “writer’s block” 
the condition in which the writer finds himself 
emotionally unable to carry on his creative work. 
Doctor Bergler’s experience is that in such cases 
psychoanalytic treatment is almost 100 per cent 
effective. 

The book contains a mass of interesting literary, 
critical, and biographical data stimulating to seri- 
ous writers irrespective of their special concern 
with psychoanalytic theory. 


Ideas, if any, | should appear in fiction only 
through the utmost indirection—John P. Mar- 
quand. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 
THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10,000,000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 
highest rates. This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: “| read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 


This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. | felt it was something of a classic . . .” 


It will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion: 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 


typists, may use display 
1313 National 


courses, agents, 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
Topeka, Kan. 


insertion. Critics, 
advertising only. 
Bank of Topeka Bidg.. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 
YOU CAN CHANGE WORLD, 40¢ postpaid. Put Christo- 


a < ideas to work. eph Winters, Box 333, Pleasant 
ville, N. 
IT WOULD TAKE over 5246 years just to count the national 
debt—dollar for dollar. Con it be paid? Yes! It _ _— 
be id. We need never have another 
never have another world war! Send for paneenien. “The 
National Debt Is As Unnecessary And Stupid As A Third 
World War.” Dime. $1.00 a dozen. Be posted. 
facts. Hadland, Box 68, Rochester, Minn. 
CARTOONIST-GAG WRITERS. ore Re-Cap Magazine is now 
= ly issue 50c. Earle Tempel, Box 
MAGAZINE DIRECTORY—5,i66 classified with 
complete address $2. Commercial Engraving 
Company, ~ 4 Ritter, Indianapolis 19, 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK lish. Every writing problem 
and illustrated. . Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville enn: 

SEND FOR “RHYTHM IN WRITING” TODAY! Sob post 
tributes received from ag prove its value. 

ayaud Ave., Denver 9, 


paid. R. N. Risser, 30 W. 
CONTESTANTS, win inning Tips,’ 10c. Pattillo 
Acency, Clanton, Alaba 
WRITING Booklet, $1.00. Ralph Enterprises, 
405, Monrovia, Calif. 


o. 
400. YEAR’ “CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
75c. Thos. C 


2152. Chart 21” x 28”, arruth, Crow 
Louisiana. 

WRITERS! LET HEIDEMAN’S Folio, “Psychology of Love,” 
a you wits love stories. Send $1.00. F F. Brown, Publish- 


s Aaent. 1202 Cansler, Gadsden, Ala. 
“our HEARTS SPEAK.” A book of beautiful! Inspiring Chris- 
tian poems, by new Writers. Beautifully bound. e Dollar 
postpaid. Trinity Press, 6605 J. Hollywood Bivd., ieulipwoed 


28, C 
REINTRODUCTORY OFFER! nit Character Builder, off the 
market since 1952, is available once more. Build millions 


of different characters oueiy Pe easily. It’s charac- 
terization, not plot, that sells today’s stories. e 
set now only $1. Send hn Pe 4 Blois, 3159 E. 28th, 


Vancouver, B. C. 
POETRY , BOOKS—My books, “Great Poems” and “Best 
* are in all public libraries of cities in the U.S. with 
—S and over. Ask for one and write me 
George B. Thornton, Box 289, Wilberforce, 


MARKETS 


CARTOONIST MARKET LIST of 952 - Markets, includ- 
trade house organs; English mar- 
markets, sfaction guaranteed. 

Pric ly $2.95. GAG RE-CAP, Boy 430, Van Buren, Ark. 

INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonis and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gagwriting 
lessons and cartoon news. Send 10¢ for trial co = Infor- 
mation Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, 

MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & SOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets fo ae are avail- 
able, as long as they last, at 25¢ tach sens) . October, 
1954 (Little Magazines, cat 
ber, 1954 (Book a. Decem 954 

licati ti oa Trade, 


1955 (Juvenile Magaz 1955 (Filler Markets, 
Jewish Publications). April, arkets for Poetry, In- 
cluding Light Verse). (Comic Books). 

1955 (Travel Moshots, Farm Publications). July, 
. August, 1955 (Greeting Card V 
Syndicates). Send 25¢ eath (coin or stam 
AUTHORS JOURNALIST, 1313 Notional Bank of Topeke 
Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


PUZZLE—Valuable Phizes. Free entry blank. 
aa envelope. Cheeriodical, 832 


actually 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE ‘SCRIPTS! Mot copies... 
used at RKO, MGM, etc. Many contain notations stars, 
directors, etc. Invaluable for writers, actors! eveals 
script forms, dialogue. See how others make thousands! 
with each script. Reasonable. Limited 

ngeles 45. 


rite: Edwards, 8907-H Airlane, Los Ai 
SEPTEMBER, 1955 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


_.....$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


cbs idee $2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Name __ 


Street 


City & State . 


SHARE LITERARY HELP and ideas. Send brief description 
of yourself and writing background with $1.00 to receive 
names and addresses of 5 other writers, personal letters 
from many more. Writers Exchange, Box 453, Hermosa 
Beach, California. 

EARN MONEY WRITING Features and Fillers. Send for par- 
ticulars. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 

GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Immediate Commissions! Every- 
thing furnished! Hirsch, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


SERVICES 


WHAT IS YOUR “I.Q."? Take reliable general ves ee 
test in home privacy and convenience. APPROVED, inter- 
nationally recognized. Prompt scoring, confidential report. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 401, Palo 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 

RITERS. Reasonable. Paul’ 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. eh 
BUREAU. Congressional Library, All Departments 
f U.S. Government, Smithsonian, Art Ga leries, Foreign Em- 
Session. Moderate Cost. Suite 64—2804 14th St. N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
povneg | as possible? Find onswer my ad, this magazine, 

E WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinman. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. - 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on 
fe ps to help ‘lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 

wide members. 


LETTER FRIENDS . . . BETTER FRIENDS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Honest, reliable, sincere, 
Women, men, 21 years and over. 
Free particulars. 
ZENITH BUREAU 


P. O. Box 57 St. Paul 2, Minn. 
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ADEAS 

| 


Publisher? 

Write for Published by 
Booklet BB. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 fora het 
iit. America’s Largest Co-operative Publisher about your 

In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 book. 

In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
Vol. 2, No. 8 September, 1955 


Vantage Opens Hundreds of New Outlets As Result 
of Huge Demand for Jehovah’s Witnesses Book 


bergh 


Thinking. Peale 


4. Why Johnny Can’t Read. 
Flesch 


2. The Power of Positive 10. 


3. A Man Called Peter. Mar- 11. 
shall 12 


Jehovah’s Witnesses Account Hits Best- 
Seller Lists in Several Big Cities 


BEST-SELLER LIST — Issue of July 17 
1. Gift _—_ the Sea, Lind- 9. 


Tiger of the Snows. 


Tenzing, Ullman 


Boswell on the Grand 
Tour. Brady, Pottle 


Memories. Barrymore 


From My Experience. 
Bromfield 


Year. Schindler - 


5. How to Live 365 Days a “ 


Jehovah's Witnesses. | 
Cole 


Mrs. A. Aldrich 


many other cities. 


6. Onions in the Stew. Mac- 14. 


donald 
7. The Family of Man, 15 
Steichen 
8. Gertrude Lawrence as 16. 


Angeles Examiner, and Milwaukee Journal. 
are not in, but it is certain the book is high up in sales in 


The Game of Hearts. 
Blanch 


Philadelphia Father. 
Biddle, Crichton 


Laurette. Courtney 


The amazing sale and popularity of Jehovah’s Witnesses, by 
Marley Cole, is reflected in The New York Times best-seller 
list, reproduced above. The book hit the best-seller lists, also, 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, Los 


Other reports 


Heavy Publicity Given 
Vantage Book Ordered 
By Moscow Library 


On the eve of the Geneva Confer- 
ence in July, the Moscow Public 
Library ordered a copy of VAN- 
TAGR’s Good Manners Pay Off, by 
Sarah R. Burton. Smelling a good 
publicity angle, VANTAGE’s promo- 
tion department telephoned the 
United Press about it. Result: 
a two-column story and an editorial 
in New York’s World-Telegram, a 
United Press wire story that went 
to hundreds of U.P. members, and 
an announcement on NBC Radio 
which was heard across the nation. 
Want this kind of live-wire pub- 
licity for your book? Let VANTAGE 
publish it! Mail the coupon for all 
the facts. (Want a copy of Good 
Manners Pay Off, by Sarah Burton? 
Costs only $3.00 at your bookstore.) 


(In Calif.: 


Name 


Address ____ 


Big benefits foreseen 
for all Vantage authors, 
old and new 


New York, N. Y.—Almost a thou- 
sand new retail and wholesale book 
outlets have been opened by VAN- 
TAGE PRESS as a direct result of the 
extraordinary demand for VaAN- 
TAGE’s new best seller, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, The New World Society, 
by Marley Cole. 

These new accounts, ranging 
from small-town stores to big-city 
department stores and wholesalers, 
have taken new interest in the en- 
tire VANTAGE line of fiction and 
|non-fiction. As a result, sales of 
many VANTAGE titles have jumped 
forward. 

Authors who are seeking a pub- 
lisher for their books should con- 
sider this very important point of 
distribution. Each year, VANTAGE 
has increased its distribution facili- 
ties, both here and abroad, and 
now, with these new outlets, pros- 
¢ pects for all VANTAGE books are 
better than ever. 

As this issue of Vantage Points 
goes to press, there are 87,000 cop- 
ies of Jehovah’s Witnesses in print, 
with 85,000 already sold. Chances 
are excellent that within the next 
few months, sales will hit the 100,- 
009 mark. 

If you are looking for an aggres- 
sive, able publisher to issue your 
book, learn about the facilities of 
Press by filling in and 
mailing the coupon below. This 
‘one step may put you, too, on the 


road to literary success. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! | 


| 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. | 
6253 Hbllywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 
(In Wash., D.C.: 
Please send me 
booklet on your cotoperative publishing plan. 


010 Vermont Ave., 
ur FREE 24-page illustrated 


(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 


| 
i 
| FREE! Number of Words (Approx.)_-_______________ | 


